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Mediocrity: Flight from the 
Challenge of Self 


‘cs 

: CHILDREN of this world are 
in relation to their own generation more 
prudent than are the children of light.”? 
Granting the various possible interpre- 
tations of this text, let us, for the sake 
of accommodation, apply it to the 
American Catholic scene. In writing 
about the manifest lacunae in Ameri- 
ean Catholicism, the author realizes 
what everyone already knows quite 
well: that the scene is necessarily a 
chiaroscuro, a picture made up of lights 
and darks. The white side of Catholi- 
cism, as we know it in our country, will 
show to just advantage the magnificent 
faith of our laity, the often heroic dedi- 
cation of our priests and missionaries 
a dynamic Titan ready to be unleashed 
in defence of and for the progress of 
the faith. 

Is it not also true, however, that the 
giant of Catholic endeavor is to a cer- 
tain extent still bound, a Promotheus, 
but not chained down by forces other 
than itself? “The fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
We grant the 





that we are underlings.” 
socio-historical pressures exerted on 
American Catholicism. But are these 
the sole causes of a type of Catholic 


Luke 16. 8. 





By FIDELIS SMITH, O.F.M. 


ghetto-ism? The principal force that 
binds us hand and foot today is rather 
our own lack of depth and intelligence 
in our approach to vital problems con- 
fronting us everywhere. Man is at his 








Author of the forthcoming book, Pius XII 
and Sacred Music, Father Smith has con- 
tributed to such periodicals as Musical Quar- 
terly, American Organist, Catholic Choir- 
master, The Priest, Franciscan Studies, Cae- 
cilia. An accomplished Father 
Smith has given organ and piano recitals and 
has had organ works premiéred over Canadian 


musician, 


radio networks. 





deepest when he employs the highest 
facilities which God has given him, his 
mind and will: his mind, to be ever 
restless until it plumbs the depths of 
Truth; his will, never to be satiated till 
it be consumed by Love. 
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FAITH AND INTELLIGENCE 
ARE NOT INCOMPATIBLE 


But are we using our intelligence and 
will to the limit of our potential? What 
applies to persons often enough applies 
also to societies: no one ever really 
uses his full potential or comes to see 
that complete perfection, the seeds of 
which God Himself has planted deep 
within every human being. And still, 
as persons we are responsible for the 
gifts which God has given us. The 
condemnation hurled by Christ against 
the man who buried his talent out of 
fear and timidity could well be leveled 
also at a society that permits itself to 
be lulled to sleep in a blissful atmos- 
phere of smug obscurantism. Briefly, 
are we as Catholics, laymen or clergy, 
living up to our intellectual responsi- 
bilities, and following the lead of our 
minds? Are we co-operating with the 
God-implanted dynamism of our wills 
with the grace of God? 


If we examine contemporary litera- 
ture on the subject of American Cathol- 
icism, we shall see that no small number 
of honest and responsible men are 
gravely concerned over the “simplist”’ 
attitude adopted by many people. The 
glib old argument that the Apostles 
were unlettered and ignorant men has 
been overplayed. Moreover, recent 
exegesis will dispel much of the exag- 
geration of the supposed stupidity of 
the early Princes of the Church. Fur- 
ther, St. Paul was an educated man. 
The wishful thinking that “Brains 
aren’t everything,’ or “aren’t neces- 
sary,’ or “The common people don’t 
need all that fancy stuff,” is not a very 
bright observation in view of what 
makes us human beings in the highest 
sense of the word: our immaterial fac- 
ulties of mind and will, integrated, of 
course, in a balanced and _ spiritual 
personality. 
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Here we presuppose the spiritual co- 
ordination and integration of our ef- 
forts, realizing full well that the faith 
is the most important of our gifts, the 
best of our talents. It is true that a 


simple washerwoman’s faith is superior 
to the atheism of a brilliant scientist. 
Yet, it would be illogical to conclude 
that ergo all scientists are inferior to 
simple washerwomen, or that American 


‘ 


Catholicism is “safe” in remaining at 
the floor-scrubbing stage indefinitely— 
as long as our washerwomen are all 
saints—and that we must never, never 
pursue the ways of scholarship and sci- 
ence, since that way lies intellectual 
pride and spiritual ruin. Such simplifi- 
cation passes over the fact that the God 
of faith is the same God who created 
science and scientists. Some people are 
more proud of their ignorance and hu- 
mility than learned men are proud of 
their scholastic or scientific achieve- 
ments. 


THE “PRACTICAL” AMONG US 


The official documentation of the 
Church espouses anything but obscur- 
antism, but rather proposes the full use 
of the best of our talents, great or small, 
under the aegis of a deep and genuine 
spirituality. This way lies not intellec- 
tual pride but rather truth; and truth, 
after all, is the key to a real and unaf- 
fected humility. Many of those who 
eagerly point an accusing finger at our 
intellectuals, and whose tongues are 
always ready and sharpened to cut 
reputations to shreds with the irrespon- 
sible charge of intellectual pride, are 
most often suffering from an inferiority 
complex, frustration, projection, envy, 
and perhaps a psychopathic tendency to 
tear down through fault-finding. It is, 
as I see it, a simple case of have-nots 
versus haves, and the latter have the 
maddening habit of returning, articu- 
late as ever, in spite of efforts to 
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make light of their convictions. This 
is terribly frustrating to the have-nots. 
The simplists in this case are more 
often than not the victims of their own 
mediocrity, people who have either re- 
fused to think about the challenge 
which their own nature offers, or who, 
having thought, would rather do some- 
thing more “practical,” mainly because 
it demands less mental and spiritual 
energy. This does not mean that one 
must be a genius to develop his mind 
and will. All men have the obligation 
and at times must feel the inner need 
of thinking, in order that their prac- 
tical lives may become more meaning- 
ful and thus, in a sublimated sense, 
more realistically practical. 


CATHOLIC LEADERS 
SURVEY THE SCENE 


In a biting commentary on the need 
of an intellectual approach to the 
Chinese people in our missionary ef- 
Father Thomas Berry, C.P., 
points out that the American Catholic 
finds it difficult to see the connection 
between study and reality. Study is 
viewed as a recession from reality, 
whereas it is actually a more intimate 
penetration of it. Father Berry claims 
that one of the reasons why we have 
failed to win over the Orientals is that 
we have failed to develop real Orien- 
talists, and have not really had a pro- 
found grasp of the culture of the people 
with whom we have worked. A struc- 
tureless and cultureless Christianity, 
unable to hold its own against the tidal 
wave of scientism and socialism is a 
result of the non-intellectual approach.” 
Of course, we realize withal the heroic 
work done by our missionaries. We 
simply ask, “Could not more have been 
done on different levels?” 


forts, 


? Berry, Thomas, C.P., “Our Need of Ori- 
— in World Mission, Fall, 1956, p. 
3OLff. 


FLIGHT FROM THE CHALLENGE OF SELF 


The book that caused quite a stir, of 
course, is Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ 
American Catholics and the Intellec- 
tual Life. It seems that even the cen- 
ters of Catholic learning have not placed 
due emphasis on scholarship. In com- 
menting on this book, Dr. Edward J. 
Power of the University of Detroit, 
writes: 


Catholics have not been productive 
scholars in America because Catholic 
colleges have neither encouraged, ap- 
preciated nor understood scholarship.* 


In a pertinent article, “Is the Catholic 
College Academically Respectable?” 
the same Dr. Power attempted a more 
insightful analysis of the problem.‘ 
Still, on a different level, the problem of 
content and scholarship in teaching is 
not the dilemma of Catholics only, as 
Dr. Power agrees in his review of Joan 
Dunn’s book, Retreat from Learning,® 
or as we find from reading those wicked 
little volumes of Mortimer Smith, And 
Madly Teach and The Diminished 
Mind, subtitled a study of planned 
mediocrity in the publie schools.® 

As reported in an NCWC bulletin 
directed to our colleges and universities, 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter summarizes 
the situation in this way: 


There has not been in the past as 
great an achievement in creative 
scholarship as we should desire. We 
do not have to our credit as yet any 
outstanding contribution to the in- 
tellectual influence of American 
Catholics in formulating our laws, 
determining public policies and creat- 


HoMILETIC AND PastoraL REvIEw, 
90. 

* Power, Edward J., “Is the Catholic College 
Academically Respectable?” in THe Homt- 
LETIC AND PastoraL Review, June 1956, p. 734. 

See also “The Priest-Teacher in the College” 
by Rev. Lawrence G. Craddock, O.F.M., in 
The Catholic Educator, Feb. 1957, p. 361. 

°THe Homitetic AND PastoraL Review, 
September 1956, p. 1062. 

*Smith, Mortimer, The Diminished Mind 
(Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1954) passim. 
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ing our national social and cultural 

institutions has been almost non- 

existent in the past, and is still rela- 
tively insignificant. 

It is not only in the field of profes- 
sional education that we find ourselves 
without a profusion of really “big 
names.” The same can be said, sadly 
enough, of many other fields. Walter 
Kerr, Catholic playwright and critic, 
in his excellent book on criticism and 
censorship,” laments the fact that so 
few Catholics are at the top in dra- 
maties and criticism, and he calls for 
a thorough study of a philosophy of 
the arts. This would prevent us from 
going off half-cocked in our eager good 
will to serve the cause of salvation. 
No one can study philosophy too much, 
and philosophers cannot study the arts 
too much. 

The music field has an embarrass- 
ingly low number of Catholic scholars, 
performers and composers, so that those 
starting out in the field find themselves 
studying from non-Catholic authors for 
the best even on the subject of Church 
music. While Catholic musicians waste 
their time juggling for petty musico- 
political positions, or simply burying 
their heads in their own little back 
yards, the ball is passed over our heads 
to scholars, composers and performers 
not of Catholic cut. Those qualifying 
for the American Guild or for organist 
degrees are pitifully few, though it is 
gratifying to witness the upswing in 
numbers of those studying for degrees 
in music at universities. 

The field of art laments the red-eyed 
and callow attacks on the modern style 
by those who know little or nothing 
about the subject and who are still less 
eager to learn. Apparently it is safer 
to criticize without having one’s mind 
cluttered up with telling facts, or with- 


* Kerr, Walter, Criticism and Censorship 
(Milwaukee, Bruce, 1954) passim. 
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out having to go through the shocking 
ordeal of having pet concepts chal- 
lenged. 

Of course, we do not hereby espouse 
the fadist extremes of modern art, just 
as we would not approve of bad Renais- 
sance art. 

There are two possible reactions 
to something new and_ different: 
frightened opposition to something that 
interrupts the “normal flow” of our 
ideas and concepts, or intelligent as- 
similation and sympathy for what can 
be assimilated and which deserves 
sympathetic study. Further, people 
whose knowledge of the field of litera- 
ture does not transcend the pocket- 
edition stage or the newspaper, often 
feel prompted to inveigh also against 
modern literature. Some of the argu- 
ments against the arts in their modern 
dress would make the responsible intel- 
lectual go limp. 

Even in the field of theology, as 
Edward Quinn points out in his article, 
“The Renewal of Theology” in the 
Downside Review,® there is a tendency 
to hedge in productive thought to such 
an extent, that the noblest of studies 
becomes an affair of mere “manual 
theology.”” In many places it is pos- 
sible to ask in vain of students of 
theology who Barth, Bultman, Tillich, 
etc., are, and what liaison has been 
established between them and contem- 
porary theologians. Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., has done some fine work in this 
line, and has even contributed to a 
symposium on Niebuhr. While Protes- 
tant seminaries offer their students 
masters’ degrees and doctorates in 
theology, it is almost the exception 


*Quinn, Edward, “The Renewal of The- 
ology,” in The Downside Review (Downside 
Abbey, Bath). October 1956. This, of course, 


is a British publication. But, without slight- 
ing fine work done in some evident places and 
journals, America can examine its conscience 
in the light of ideas traced here. 
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that a qualified Catholic seminar- 
ian can become a candidate for a scho- 
lastic or professional degree in the ma- 
jor field of every priest—sacred_ theol- 
ogy. In addition, an excessive and un- 
warranted veneration for tradition can 
play fair to squelch intellectual curi- 
osity, a healthy and normal tendency 
in the healthy and normal man. Many 
a nascent theological scholar has been 
nipped in the bud because he was 
judged not to be “safe.” Undue fear 
of trespassing the bounds of the deposit 
of faith cannot be justified in the light 
of the history of theology. Prudence 
and fear are two different things. In- 
tellectual difficulties of seminarians 
should be faced squarely, not stamped 
out by frightened cries of heresy or, 
worse yet, by irresponsibly labeling the 
inquiring mind as the prey of intellec- 
tual pride, when it is merely acting ac- 
cording to its God-given purpose of 
seeking more deeply after the truth. 
With Father Rahner, eminent German 
theologian, we can only ask for a more 
painstaking and thorough examination 
of the place of theology in the modern 
world, of its history, and the demarca- 
tion between just reverence for tradi- 
tion and undue fear that throttles in- 
quiry and stiffles genuine theological 
progress. 


MEDIOCRITY AND THE 
STATUS QUO 


One of the surest signs of a humorless 
and righteous mediocrity is the curious 
psychological phenomenon of its ration- 
alization and even spiritualization. 
Mediocrity stays in a time-honored rut, 
and not only refuses to think about new 
horizons, but makes sure that no one 
else does the same—let alone that any- 
one else should dare look up and out of 
the time-worn groove to escape from it. 
Mediocrity is always for preserving the 
status quo, come what may; and those 
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who wish to bring about a much needed 
change are, in effect, ostracized. As 
Father Richard Schuler, priest-musi- 


cian, expresses it, “. . . anyone who is 
capable of more and attempts more 
must be condemned in order to preserve 
the status quo. He is therefore called 
an innovator, despite the fact that the 
Chureh favors the progress of the 
arts. . .” In order to quell the pangs 
of a hide-bound conscience, the medi- 
ocre must rationalize and even spirit- 
ualize their mode of thought and life. 
They forget, apparently, that Christ 
was no mediocre Man, and, despite the 
fact that He was meek and humble, He 
could still hurl the terrible threats He 
did at the Pharisees; that, though He 
wept over Jerusalem, He still could pre- 
dict its utter destruction. The history 
of the Chureh has borne Christ out. 
Where pharisaism and mediocrity—and 
the two often are partners—have been 
permitted full rule, decay and final 
nemesis have been the inevitable re- 
sults. 





RE-EVALUATION NEEDED 

Perhaps the greatest sign of deca- 
dence in an organization is the lack of 
top-flight policy on important issues. 
Though there are many institutions of 
Catholic learning which function mag- 
nificently because administrators are 
able to delegate detail work to subor- 
dinates in order that they may have 
time to think and plan, there are others 
which lead a hand-to-mouth existence 
mainly because some administrators 
submerge themselves in a maze of petty 
details in order to escape thinking. 
While important and vital issues are 
often passed over, little details are 
faithfully attended to, because, don’t 
you know, “He who is faithful in little 
things .’ Due to lack of long- 
range programming, we do not exploit 
our Catholic talent—exploit in the good 
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sense of the word. Men—lay, clergy or 
religious—are placed in assignments 
out of sheer expediency in order to 
play stop-gap while their abilities rot. 
Not that divine providence and in- 
dividuals by God’s grace cannot accom- 
plish God’s plan (which often can mean 
sacrificing one’s talents in order to 
carry a heavy cross) despite the 


shortcomings of men; but why tempt 
providence? The simplicity of the 
dove does not exclude the cleverness of 
the serpent. What we need is not only 
more prayers but more professionalism 


on all sides. We must stop using the 
pretext of providence and obedience 
merely as a palliation for lack of initia- 
tive, as a substitute for imaginative 
thinking, as a sort of fateful quietism. 

While it is not a pleasant task to play 
the Jeremias, it is also not pleasant to 
let staid, tried and experienced medioc- 
rity on the American Catholic scene go 
unchallenged. Christ came to cast fire 
on the earth and wanted it kindled. 
This does not connote that we are to 
become red-eyed radicals, but rather 
that we should be eaten up by the zeal 
of our Father’s house in the good sense. 
We must develop a sane respect for 
thought and study, while fully realizing 
the honored place of worthwhile activ- 
ity on all levels. We must think before 
we act, or merit the scathing comments 
of non-Catholics who, despite their lack 
of the true faith, have often done more 
thorough research than we have in 
many vital areas. How can they re- 
spect our faith when they see our im- 
mature and haphazard efforts on the 
contemporary scene? 


Let us then make an “agonizing re- 
appraisal” of our position in modern so- 
ciety, that the Titan may discover its 
true strength and break free from the 
bonds of a spiritualized mediocrity and 
the smallness that accompanies it. 
Sinclair Lewis, despite what we may 
think of him, at times struck to the 
quick. He is said to have stated once 
that no organization can do big things 
with little men. Catholicism has it 
within itself to be the greatest thing 
this world has ever seen. Yet, we can- 
not expect God to hand us greatness; we 
have to work for it on all levels. 

We must sink deeper roots into phi- 
losophy. We must develop a more con- 
temporary outlook in theology rather 
than fight the battles of centuries past. 
We must begin to distinguish between 
genuine and false spirituality: discern 
between righteous formalism and ex- 
pansive love for God and man. We 
must develop the cultural subjects of 
art, music, drama and literature. Fi- 
nally, we must realize that study can 
become a road to holiness and to a ful- 
ler, richer life, no matter what our work 
may be. 

Each one of us can become a student 
according to his gifts, so that life be not 
spent in feverish activity with no pur- 
pose, but in regulated work preceded 
by carefully considered policies in high 
and low places. Only in this way may 
we master the challenge that nature and 
grace place before us: the challenge to 
greatness, the challenge to approach 
closer in mind and will to the God of 
Truth, the God of all-consuming Love. 
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Some Private Interpretations 
of the Simplified Rubrics 


REQUIEM VOTIVE MASSES 


The Decree simplifying the rubrics 
included a provision that in “votive” 
Masses of the dead there should be only 
one oration, if the Mass was sung; in a 
low Mass, three prayers are permitted.** 
No explanation or definition of the 
term “votive” was given. Any possi- 
ble doubt about the meaning of the word 
in this context has been removed by the 
Sacred Congregation’s statement that 
this provision of the Decree applies to 
that requiem Mass which we call the 
Missa quotidiana or daily Mass. In 
other words, the various privileged re- 
quiem Masses, such as those on the day 
of death, on the anniversary, and so 
forth, do not fall under the rule permit- 
ting three prayers in a low mass.”® 
_*DG, V, 2. The present series of two ar- 
ticles is devoted to a report and explanation 
of two series of private interpretations of the 
simplified rubrics, given by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites in the fall of 1955. Both series 
were published later in Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae for 1956. The responses given on No- 
vember 3, 1955, appeared in Fascicle I (pp. 
44-49, and those given on October 17, 1955, 
to the Bishop of Bayonne, were printed in 
Fascicle IV of the same periodical, pp. 248— 
252. In these articles we are using the abbre- 
viation’ SCR to signify the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, with the date of the pertinent 
series of private replies added, and with the 
proper roman numeral indicating the exact 
response to which reference is made. The 
abbreviation DG is being employed to signify 
the General Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, of March 23, 1955, by which the simpli- 
fication of the rubrics was ordered to begin 
in the following year. 


*SCR, October 17, 1955, VII. 


Il. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


ORDINATION ANNIVERSARY PRAYER 


The time of year is approaching once 
more at which many or most priests will 
have occasion to recite in their Mass 
a special prayer commemorating their 
own ordination to the priesthood. With 
special pronouncements being made re- 
garding the prayer required in the Mass 
on the anniversary of the Holy Father’s 
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election and consecration, and with re- 
gard to the bishop’s anniversaries, it 
was to be expected that some clarifica- 
tion would be sought concerning the 
priests’ ordination anniversary prayer. 

The clarification by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites is short and simple. 
The prayer on the anniversary of the 
celebrant’s ordination is not prescribed 
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by the rubries. It is ad libitum, merely 
permitted, and is subject to the com- 
mon rubrics for commemorations, en- 
joying no special flavor.** It may be of 
use to recall here one or two of the 
rubrical provisions for this prayer 
which were previously applicable, and 
which remain in effect up to this time. 

When the celebrant’s anniversary 
prayer is allowed, it should be said be- 
fore the oratio imperata of the diocese, 
but after the orations required by the 
rubrics. Under the general rule for 
commemorations now in force, the an- 
niversary prayer will have to be omitted 
if its inclusion would bring the total 
of prayers over three. However, if this 
prayer be liturgically impeded, its trans- 
ference is permitted to the next day 
not so impeded.*§ 

The opinion of the present writer 
would be that this right of transference 
holds only when the recitation of the 
anniversary prayer is prevented by the 
importance of the feast, which limits 
or bars commemorations, or by the fact 
that the total of prayers is already 
three, so that there is no place for the 
celebrant’s prayer. Ifthe special prayer 
on that day is omitted because the cele- 
brant offers either a requiem Mass or a 
sung Mass, in neither of which the 
ordination anniversary may be com- 
memorated, the commemoration is not 
necessarily prevented by the rubrics on 
that day, but rather by the quality of 
the Mass which the priest chooses to 
offer. 


CONVENTUAL MASSES 


All who have occasion to make use of 
an Ordo are aware of references to the 
Conventual Mass, at least if the Ordo 


* SCR, October 17, 1955, IT. 
*Cf. The Celebration of Mass, by J. B. 
O’Connell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956), p. 166. 
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is of such general application as that 
compiled for the Universal Church. 
Similar references appear in the works 
of liturgists. Yet, for many the Con- 
ventual Mass remains unknown and un- 
charted territory. It is not the intent of 
this article to offer any long or detailed 
treatment of this topic, the rubrics for 
which are by no means simple. 

Nevertheless, in the private interpre- 
tations from the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites which are being reported and 
explained in this second of two articles, 
there are frequent references to the Con- 
ventual Mass and to the manner in 
which it has been affected by the sim- 
plified rubrics that went into effect on 
January 1, 1956. It is not out of place, 
therefore, to seize this opportunity for 
a brief explanation of the Conventual 
Mass, for the benefit of those who do 
not personally participate in it, with 
some of the interpretations of the Sacred 
Congregation for the benefit of those 
who are bound to this Mass. 

Father O’Connell tells us that the full 
daily Divine Liturgy, which is cele- 
brated in more solemn form in greater 
churches and which is technically called 
Divinum Officium, consists of the sing- 
ing of the Canonical Hours and of 
Mass. The Mass which forms the cen- 
ter of this Divine Office is called the 
Conventual Mass, for it is the Mass at 
which members of a community assem- 
ble to celebrate the Sacred Liturgy. 
The Conventual Mass, therefore, is the 
Mass sung daily in choir, as part of the 
Divine Office, in presence of the choir 
members, at an hour and in a way laid 
down by the rubries in cathedral, colle- 
giate, and conventual churches. The 
Conventual Mass is per se of obliga- 
tion for the members of any cathedral 
or collegiate chapter, and for religious 
men or women who are bound to the 
recitation of the Divine Office in choir. 
There are sundry further qualifications 
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concerning the obligations of religious 
in this respect, too detailed to include 
here. We shall add only that custom 
or the Constitutions of the institute 
may call for a second “Conventual” 
Mass.”® 

Although the Conventual Mass is one 
celebrated in conformity with the 
Canonical Hours of the day, and is a 
sung Mass, religious may have a low 
Mass which has all of the liturgical 
privileges of a Conventual Mass.%° 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
now said that it is lawful, in certain 
circumstances, to celebrate as the Con- 
ventual Mass a high Mass of the saint 
who is commemorated on any day from 
January 2 to 5 and from January 7 to 
12, as well as during the former octave 
of the Ascension and on the Friday 
immediately following. It is likewise 
allowed to sing as the Conventual Mass 
on those days a votive high Mass from 
one of the votive Masses assigned to 
that particular day of the week in the 
Missal. Of course, neither of these 
concessions applies if there occur a 
feast which should be celebrated on 
that day.3t It should be noted that 
these Masses not in conformity with 
the office of the day are permitted only 
if they are sung.*? 

Another special provision for the 
Conventual Mass under the newly sim- 
plified rubrics is that which requires 
these to be observed in sung Masses, 
rather than the rubrics which formerly 
governed commemorations in a Conven- 
tual Mass. Consequently, only those 
commemorations which would be per- 
mitted in any sung Mass are allowed in 
a chanted Conventual Mass.3* Fur- 


“Cf. J. B. O’Connell, op. cit., pp. 111, 112. 
’ Op. cit., p. 112. 

SCR, November 3, 1955, IV. 

SCR, October 17, 1955, X. 

SCR, November 3, 1955, VI. 


thermore, the Sacred Congregation has 
declared that low Masses, by whatever 
title or whatsoever reason they be read 
rather than sung, are to be regarded as 
low Masses and are to be governed by 
the rules applying to low Masses.** 

Another point or two may be enlight- 
ening for all, in so far as they bring to 
the fore rubrics that are applicable to 
all, and which are declared to be in 
foree even for the specialized realm of 
the Conventual Mass. The Sacred 
Congregation states that, even if there 
be offered more than one Conventual 
Mass on any day, with one of them not 
being conformable to the office of the 
day, the new rubries are in effect with 
regard to the Preface to be used in 
each Mass, rather than earlier rubrics 
which might have called for a different 
Preface.*®> The new rubrics for the 
Preface, with pertinent interpretations, 
were discussed in the previous article 
of this series, published in last month’s 
issue of this Review. The same princi- 
ple was applied in another response of 
the Sacred Congregation, when it stated 
that, in a Conventual Mass of a feast 
that is celebrated during Lent without 
a commemoration of the feria, the 
Lenten Preface should be used.** It is 
the Preface of the season, and its hav- 
ing been already recited or sung in the 
Conventual Mass of the feria on the 
same day does not nullify the general 
rules of the now existing rubrics. 


PSALMS AND ANTIPHONS 
FOR LITTLE HOURS 


When the rubries for Mass and for 
the Divine Office were simplified, it was 
provided that in the recitation of the 
office of a second class feast, as well as 


* SCR, November 3, 1955, IT. 
* SCR, November 3, 1955. XVI. 
* SCR, October 17, 1955, VIII. 
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on feasts of double rite of Our Lord and 
of the Blessed Virgin, the psalms for 
Little Hours, with their antiphons, 
would be taken from the psalter for 
the day, instead of using Psalm 118 from 
the Sunday office.*7 Although the ap- 
plication of this norm to a Sunday fol- 
lows logically, there was some doubt 
about it, perhaps because there seemed 
to be some incongruity in not using the 
festive Psalm 53 at Prime for a feast 
that falls on Sunday. However, the 
Sacred Congregation has declared that 
the rule of the General Decree applies 
to Sunday as to other days in the week. 
Therefore, if the Sunday office is only 
commemorated in the office of a second 
class feast, or a double rite feast of Our 
Lord or His Blessed Mother, the Sunday 
psalms are used in their entirety at 
Little Hours, and Prime begins with 
Psalm 117 instead of with Psalm 53. 
Moreover, the regular Sunday anti- 
phons are used for the psalms, rather 
than the proper antiphons of the feast.%§ 
This rule affected the office on Sunday, 
January 13, 1957, the feast of the Holy 
Family, and explains why the Ordo 
called for Psalm 117 at Prime. 


PROPER HYMNS AND 
ANTIPHONS NOT TRANSFERRED 


The now effective rule is that, in the 
Divine Office, hymns which are proper 
to certain saints and which are assigned 
to certain hours, are not to be trans- 
ferred to other hours if something im- 
pedes their recitation.*® In answer to 
an inquiry, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites states that this same regulation 
applies to the proper antiphons assigned 
to certain feasts, such as first Vespers 
of St. Joseph or of St. John the Bap- 
tist, if they are impeded by the ru- 





* DG, IV, 12, b. 
* SCR, October 17, 1955, XIV. 
Eee, 4, & 
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bries.*° 
even if certain proper hymns of an his- 
torical character will be permanently 
impeded. The general rule of the De- 
cree is to be observed.*! Therefore, al- 
though the Ordo may sometimes briefly 
indicate the application of this rule in 
certain cases, it should be helpful to re- 
member that the intricate directions of 
the breviary rubrics for such transfers, 
and the detailed provisions for various 
possible adjustments, divisions, and 
combinations of these hymns, are no 
longer applicable. If the proper hymn, 
or the antiphon, cannot be recited in its 
usual place, it will be simply omitted. 


NO LESSONS FOR SECOND NOCTURN 


The feast of St. George, celebrated 
on April 23, is unusual in that it has no 
proper lesson or lessons for the second 
nocturn. Moreover, it has now been 
reduced to a feast of simple rite, which 
reduction for other feasts that were 
previously of semidouble rite has meant 
that the three historical lessons of the 
second nocturn are now combined into 
one abbreviated lesson, which is said as 
the third lesson of the simple office of 
the day. This procedure does not work 
on April 23, for lack of proper lessons 
to be so abbreviated and recited in 
shortened form. 

Therefore, the Sacred Congregation 
was asked what should be done on this 
day. Should one take the fourth lesson 
of previous years, namely, the lesson 
with which the second nocturn used to 
begin? The response of the Sacred 
Congregation was simple and direct. In 
this case, since there is no proper lesson 
for the saint, all three lessons at Matins 
should be taken from the Scripture of 
the day.4* This is a comparatively 





“SCR, November 3, 1955, VII. 
“SCR, October 17, 1955, X XT. 
“SCR, October 17, 1955, XX. 
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minor matter to be given so much space 
in this article, and the Ordo for suc- 
ceeding years will undoubtedly indicate 
what is to be done in this regard. How- 
ever, the problem and the solution offer 
an instance of the multitude of minor 
difficulties and complications that arise 
in the work of revising and simplifying 
the rubrics. To some extent also the 
example may offer reassurance to those 
who, uncertain about the correct pro- 
cedure to follow when doubts of this 
kind arise, will for the present make 
whatever adjustment seems to them 
most in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of the rubrics. We are not to de- 
part from the direction of the Ordo 
merely because we do not understand its 
provisions, or because we have some 
doubt as to their correctness. On the 
other hand, when the Ordo may be lack- 
ing in specific information on points 
such as this, we are certainly acting in 
good conscience if we make the choice 
of various alternatives which seems to 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


us at the time to be the most reasonable 
and rubrical. Consultation may offer 
a means of securing definite informa- 
tion, but consultation is not always 
practicable, especially with regard to 
minor details. 

The many particularized private in- 
terpretations of which we have learned, 
and surely they are a small minority of 
the total given by the Holy See in the 
last two years, help us to appreciate 
the magnitude of the task facing those 
who are engaged in the work of total 
revision of the rubrics. How long that 
work will take remains a matter of 
speculation. In the meantime we must 
rely to a large extent upon the work of 
the expert liturgists who compile the 
Ordo for us, while we are led to a better 
understanding of the changes already 
effected and those to come by means 
of the various official interpretations, 
public and private, given from time to 
time by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. 





Father Virgil C. Blum, S.J., writes on a subject in a forthcoming issue 
that will be of considerable importance for the maintenance, development 
and growth of the parochial school system in America. His subject is 
entitled “Educational Benefits without Enforced Conformity.” Father 
Blum reasons that parents have a constitutional right to send their children 
to a church-related school; that the state may not demand the surrender 
of this constitutional right as a condition for sharing in state educational 
benefits. How can the state fulfil its educational obligations to children 
who exercise their religion in the choice of school? The writer presents 
seven advantages in favor of tax deduction and the direct subsidization of 
the child—the latter an adaptation of the federal government’s program 
for the education of veterans and war orphans. 














Cana—Its Own Business 


QO... OF THE post-war phenomena 
of the American Catholic Church has 
been the growth of intense interest in 
marriage and family life. Concomitant 
with the growth of interest has been the 
development of many programs de- 
signed to actualize the ideals of Chris- 
tian marriage in the lives of modern 
Catholic couples. Prominent among 
these has been the Cana Conference 
Movement. 

Ten years’ experience in Cana might 
be sufficient excuse, if not reason, to 
offer one man’s diagnosis of what Cana 
is and has been and perhaps a prognosis 
as to what it might be. This purpose 
might have been achieved by giving a 
statistical report on the growth of Cana 
as regards dioceses, parishes and people 
involved. This might prove interesting 
but, even if I were in a position to do 
such a survey, I rather doubt that any- 
one would know any more about Cana 
at the end. As someone once said in 
another connection, “Counting noses in 
itself won’t give you an understanding 
of the purpose of the nose.” So we will 
not count the noses of Cana. 
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By JOHN C. KNOTT 


MARRIAGE QUA PEOPLE 


A review of the past does throw light 
on the present. There were the notes 
and talks of the late and lamented 
Father John Delaney, 8.J., the spiritual 
grandfather of Cana, the articles by 
some of the other pioneers like Father 
Conleth Overman, C.P., Father Edward 
Dowling, 8.J., a dissertation written at 
Catholic University in 1947, the Cana 
Proceedings of 1951 and 1952. They 
all struck a similar note. Strangely 
enough, they talked very little about 
Christian marriage and family living. 
They were concerned mostly with 


people, all of whom had one thing in 
common: they were married or about 
to be married. 

To state that Father Delaney, in his 
Family Renewal Days, and the other 
early drawers of the water that was to 
be transformed into Cana wine had 


comparatively little to say about 
Christian marriage and family life, 
though this was their ostensible purpose, 
is not just to offer a literary paradox. 
It is a truth evident from even a quick 
inquiry into their content material. To 
my mind, it perhaps offers a key to the 
secret of Cana’s early success. For the 
first time in the Church in this country, 
attention was paid, not directly to the 
institution of marriage, but rather to 
the people involved in it. 

There is an old saying that love is 
blind. To which someone added the 
further note of wisdom: “if love is 
blind, then marriage must be an insti- 
tution for the blind.” If this is funny, 
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it is simply because there is an element 
of truth contained in it—which is 
another way of saying that while atten- 
tion should be paid to the institution, it 
is also necessary to help the blind to see, 
or at least to restore 20-20 vision to the 
myopic. 

It was not Cana’s gift to discover for 
the twentieth century the beautiful in- 
stitution of Christian marriage. That 


institution has been in good hands from 
the beginning. It has had God for its 
architect, the Church as its builder, and 
modern theologians, philosophers, soci- 
ologists, psychologists and other experts 
of the day as its interior decorators. 


PEOPLE, NOT GOD, 
NEED TO BE SAVED 


lt has always been the duty and 
privilege of the teaching Church to pro- 
tect and embellish the institution of 
marriage—and to help the blind to see. 
In our day, it seems to me, the latter 
might be the role of Cana. By this I am 
not suggesting that the institution of 
Christian marriage can or should be 
ignored. I am rather suggesting that it 
is being fairly well taken care of by 
others. Cana might rather turn its at- 
tention to the people who are living (or 
about to live) in this well-designed and 
beautifully decorated institution and 
ask the question: How do these Chris- 
tians love one another? The answer 
might be: Not so well as they could or 
would if they knew better what is real 
married love. 

A wise old priest once made the rather 
startling statement (at least at the 
time) that too many theologians were 
spending too much time saving God. 
(od does not need saving. It is the 
people who need it. I suggest the same 
thing may be true here. There is noth- 
ing wrong with marriage, except that 
so few married people are living it. 

A priest-psychologist was quoted re- 


cently as saying that there are no mar- 
riage problems. There are rather per- 
sonality problems of people in marriage. 
If this be true, then the main focus of 
Cana might be concentrated on the per- 
sonalities in marriage and family living. 
In saying this, I am not suggesting that 
Cana needs a psychiatric orientation; 
rather I am urging that Cana under- 
stand better the gift that has been given 
her. 


OUR LADY’S INSIGHT— 
INSPIRATION FOR CANA 


Before the miracle at Cana in Galilee 
was wrought, it was necessary for Our 
Lady to discover the need of the couple 
involved. Her gift to Cana in the 
United States was the revelation that 
people were involved in marriage and 
that they did have needs. With that 
revelation, then, the miracle of chang- 
ing the water of modern marriage into 
the fine wine of Christian marriage 
could begin to take place. 

I suggest that this was a gift which 
Mary made to the Cana Movement, 
that wonderful insight into the vocation 
of love. It was an insight not formu- 
lated or articulated by the genius of 
man alone, for there was and is the 
mystery of the divine about it. 

This gift the Cana Movement re- 
ceived is not too dissimilar from the 
sift of love that is made to the engaged 
couple. They are liable to think that 
this marvelous thing of loving and being 
loved is their own creation and, in the 
presumption of youth, they are liable to 
accept it as their due. Yet the awe and 
wonder and glow of their transforma- 
tion is in itself an unconscious tribute 
to God from whom all love flows. 

One of the corollaries of the Cana 
Movement has been the realization on 
the part of couples that “marriage is a 
natural.” Or—to paraphrase a well 
known quotation—if marriage didn’t 
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exist, it would have to be invented. It 
flows as naturally and as spontaneously 
from the facts of creation and from the 
nature of human beings, as water bub- 
bles from a spring. Only Christian mar- 
riage conforms to human nature in its 
entirety. Despite some of the sermons 
and books on marriage, some couples 
were able to discover the beauty of 
Christian marriage for themselves, but 
oftentimes they did it the hard way. It 
was Cana’s gift to be able to distill the 
essence and offer it to all couples. 

If one were to take a poll of engaged 
couples as to what they hoped to achieve 
in marriage, you might get a whole 
litany of goals. A similar poll of ex- 
perienced married couples might show 
a smaller and more realistic list. In 
either case, the litany could be summed 
up under two headings. Every couple 
in marriage wants, and has a right to 
want, the satisfaction of two basic 
human needs: to love; to be loved. 
Nor is this something fanciful, romantic, 
unrealistic on their part. The need of 
loving and being loved flows from their 
very natures as human beings. If the 
marriage does not fulfill these two 
needs, it will be unhappy and eventually 
dissolved unless held together by an 
acute sense of duty or by a type of 
virtue bordering on, if not actually, 
heroic in nature. 

Sociologists can draw up their nice 
statistical tables showing the particular 
percentage of marital break-down due 
to such external pressures as “in-laws,” 
money, housing conditions, alcoholism, 
and the like. Perhaps a 100% of all 
marital failures might be ascribed by 
some people to one or a combination of 
these external pressures. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that all married couples at one time or 
another face one, or many, or even all 
of these external pressures. Why is it 
that in one case “in-laws” will break up 
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a marriage, yet strengthen it in another? 
Why is it that finances will be blamed 
for dissolution of a marriage in one in- 
stance, while, in another case, money 
(or the lack of it and the consequent 
necessity of sacrificing together) will 
be a strong bond between a couple? 
Does it not follow in these instances 
that external pressure was applied to 
marriages already lacking internal 
strength because the basic needs, loving 
and being loved, were not satisfied? In 
the case of the successful marriage, tlic 
outside pressure serves aS occasion or 
impetus to mutual love. 

The proposition that much unhappi- 
ness in marriage can be traced to the 
failure on the part of couples to fulfill 
the two basic needs is based on certain 
theological facts of life. It is on these 
facts of iife, to my mind, that Cana 
should base its essential approach. 
Otherwise, all the talk and literature on 
marriage and family life can easily de- 
tour it from its purpose—to help mar- 
ried people live their life of love accord- 
ing to their gifts and the will of God. 


THE KNOW-HOW AND THE 
WILL-DO OF MARRIAGE 


One of the first things we learned in 
the catechism is that a human being is 
“a creature composed of body and soul 
and made to the image and likeness of 


God.” Two elements here might be 
emphasized: human being is a creature ; 
he is made to the image and likeness of 
God. A creature is simply the product 
of the love of others: God who, through 
His gift of love, gives life; the parents 
who co-operate with God in the gift of 
life. The gifts of love continue to be 
given by God and the parents and, sup- 
plemented by the gifts of others (family, 
pastor, teachers, friends, companions, 
and so on through life), work toward 
his perfection and completion as a 


human being. It always remains true 
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that no matter how far he progresses, 
no matter how good and independent he 
becomes, this human being always re- 
mains a creature. As a creature he 
always has this basic need to be loved 
by others. It may change in its de- 
mands, as the creature changes and ma- 
tures, but it always remains. 

It is equally true, as we note in the 
catechism, that every creature is also 
made to the image and likeness of God, 
sharing in the essential operation of 
God, which is to love. As he grows from 
infaney through childhood and adoles- 
cence into adulthood this need to love, 
to be like God, to give of himself, be- 
comes a stronger drive in him. 

For Cana purposes, then, marriage 
might be defined as a lifetime relation- 
ship of gifts of,love being given accord- 
ing to the needs of the one being loved. 
This implies on the part of each a will- 
ingness and a desire to act as the image 
and likeness of God toward the other. 

The basic internal reasons for marital 
unhappiness are two: 1) ignorance: the 
couple does not know how to love; 2) 
selfishness: even if they do know how, 
they won’t. Most unhappy marriages 
are a combination of both ignorance 
and selfishness, but younger marriages 
are more liable to lack the know-how 
of love and older marriages the will-do 
of love. The history of Cana is proof 
that it can be a powerful means of 
exorcizing these twin imps of ignorance 
and selfishness. That it might remain 
effective is dependent not only on prayer 
and good intentions, but on a constant 
realistic examination of the Cana pro- 
grams. These programs are, after all, 
only means to anend. The question is: 
Are we using the best means available 
to achieve the goals of Cana: to edu- 
cate people in how to love, to inspire 
in them the will to love in marriage? 

There is much concern, by way of 
illustration, both in and out of the 


Church, about the preparation of young 
people for marriage. Church efforts in 
this area have taken the two forms of, 
first, lecture series on courtship and 
marriage and, secondly, Pre-Cana as 
most of us know it. I am, incidentally, 
aware that the lecture series is some- 
times called Pre-Cana in the sense that 
it is pre-marriage. Because both the 
lecture series and Pre-Cana have the 
same ultimate goal—successful Chris- 
tian marriage and family living—confu- 
sion as to identity has resulted, with 
consequent fruitless argument as to 
which is superior. Arguing as to which 
is the better program is a lot like the 
traditional argument as to which is the 
superior sex. Neither is superior, of 
course, because each is different. Who 
was it who first said, “Vive la differ- 
ence!”? Probably Adam on first seeing 
Eve. 

At any rate, in relation to the merits 
of the traditional lecture series and Pre- 
Cana, we might very well say, “Vive la 
difference!”” We can say it with much 
more meaning when we realize just 
what these differences are. Although 
the ultimate goal is the same, these two 
methods of marriage preparation are 
different in proximate goals, content 
material used, techniques employed. 

In a lecture series, however extended 
it may be, the main, although not ex- 
clusive, interest is usually on what 
might be called the impersonal or insti- 
tutional approach: What is marriage? 
What are the purposes of marriage? 
What is the Catholic morality in dating, 
courtship and marriage? What is the 
Canon Law regarding marriage? Its 
proximate purpose is primarily intellec- 
tual assent to Catholic doctrine on mar- 
riage and family life. 

There is much to be said about the 
value of a series of lectures about court- 
ship and marriage given in an interest- 
ing and appealing manner and covering 
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the major phases of Christian marriage 
and family living. There is no doubt 
that a better understanding oi the ob- 
jective principles governing Christian 
marriage is needed by our people today. 
The institution of marriage needs appre- 
ciation. Catholic high schools and col- 
leges—and parishes—have shown an in- 
creasing awareness of their responsi- 
bility in this matter. Yet, while prais- 
ing and encouraging the lecture series, 
it ean still be said, without any air of 
condescension or sorrowful shaking of 
heads, that it is not a Pre-Cana confer- 
ence. 


PRE-CANA CONFERENCES 


Pre-Cana approaches the same ulti- 
mate goal of successful Christian mar- 
riage and family life, but by a different 
road. Instead of beginning with mar- 
riage as an institution and trying to 
make the laws governing that institu- 
tion acceptable and attractive to people, 
in the hope that these same principles 
will be chosen as a way of life, Pre-Cana 
rather begins with the objective realities 
of the persons involved. 

In dealing with the engaged couple, 
the first objective reality to keep in 
mind is that they are not yet married. 
They are in a way of love, transitional 
though it may be, but still the only one 
they know. To talk to them chiefly 
about the way of love that will be theirs 
in marriage strikes me as being a trifle 
unrealistic. They foresee little trouble 
in being happily married in the same 
way in which the seminarian anticipates 
little trouble in being the zealous priest. 

Few, indeed, are the engaged couples 
who expect that theirs will be anything 
but a happy and successful marriage. 
Similarly, most seminarians I know are 
also sure they will avoid most, if not all, 
of the mistakes in the ministry that 
have occurred before them. They will 
probably, however, make their own, as, 
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I suppose, is their right, and the genera- 
tion of seminarians which follows them 
will continue the shaking of heads dur- 
ing the “rec” periods, bewailing the low 
state to which the priesthood has de- 
scended. It has been ever thus. 

The fact that most of these engaged 
couples are going to be married—and 
some within a very short time—has 
caused us to lose sight of their present 
needs of loving and of being loved. 
While attention should most certainly 
be paid to their future needs as married 
partners, this can best be done by teach- 
ing them how to love well now as en- 
gaged people. The situations of love 
may be different after the wedding, but 
the principles are the same. They will 
love well in marriage to the extent that 
they are loving well as an engaged 
couple. Since it is safe to presume that 
the engaged couple is in love, the pur- 
pose of Pre-Cana is to help toward an 
understanding of this question: How 
shall we love well, each other and God, 
now and in marriage? 


LEAVE A LITTLE 
BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 


To my mind, it is not the job of Pre- 
Cana to attempt to give an answer to 
every possible question, a solution to all 
foreseeable problems which a couple 
might face. Obviously this would be 
an impossible task. Even were Pre- 
Cana to limit its solutions to what are 
judged to be the main areas of adjust- 
ment, such an approach might serve 
only to confuse the listeners since no 
two people will ever solve the same 
problem in exactly the same way. Fur- 
ther, this attempt would not recognize, 
in practice, the dignity of adult, Chris- 
tian human beings and their consequent 
right to work out, under God, the solu- 
tions to their own problems. This is to 
say that the tactics of love are the busi- 
ness of the people in love. Pre-Cana’s 


















(ANA—ITS OWN BUSINESS 


greatest strength hes in the field of 
strategy rather than tactics. 

Positively stated, the aim of Pre- 
Cana is to give the young man and 
woman a better understanding of them- 
selves in the way of love that is their 
engagement and will be their marriage 
with its responsibility for the creation 
of a new life together and with God. 

The very sensitivity that priests 
possess, along with physicians or mar- 
ried couples engaged in Cana work, can 
be a source of danger. Aware as they 
are of the multiple adjustments neces- 
sary in marriage, they can be too quick 
with tactical advice on everything from 
how to get along with the mother-in-law 
to the advantages of the over-lapping 
gripe in changing diapers. In no time at 
all this could lead to a ten-foot shelf 
of Pre-Cana “How-to” series: How to 
Budget; How to Buy; How to Be a 
Good Sexual Partner; How to Dress. 
The field is endless. All that is here 
suggested is that we can unnecessarily 
complicate our own lives, which is prob- 
ably our own business. As soon as we 
begin to complicate the lives of engaged 
couples, however, we are not doing them 
a favor. It probably would be better 
to leave them in the ignorance which is 
supposed to go along with their own 
type of bliss. 

I should like, in passing, to suggest 
that Cana has a gift she might make to 
the teen-agers, and not simply because 
they are at the dating age and because 
about 89% of them are going to get 
married. The important reason is that 
these teen-agers are now passing from 
their dominant creature status of need- 
ing to be loved to the image-and-like- 
ness-of-God aspect of their natures 
where they need to love. 

One of the criticisms offered Cana 
Conferences for married couples is that 
they are one-shot efforts: “Once you’ve 















gone to one, you've had it!” It is easy 
lor us to rebut that by saying that it is 
like the fellow who declined to read a 
book on the grounds that he had already 
read one. But there is an element of 
truth to the criticism, and we in Cana 
must shoulder the blame for it. We 
have not done as much as we might have 
in exploring the depths of married love 
and in opening up to married couples 
new visions of their vocation of love 
service to each other and God. 

Part of the difficulty in doing this can 
be traced to the very excellence of the 
outline for the husband-wife conference 
edited by the Chicago Cana Office. 
We who took and used them were at 
fault by being content merely to refine 
and personalize them. We were not as 
ready as we might have been to use 
them as a springboard into the more 
varied aspects of married love which 
they opened up to us. As a consequence 
we tended to fall into the error of im- 
plying that this was the way all good 
and happy marriages worked out—the 
Cana way. There was no need for a 
second treatment. Whether we knew it 
or not, we were attempting to Cana-ize 
marriage, as you would simonize a car, 
by putting a protective coating over it 
with the expectation of sealing off the 
finish from the acids and salts of every- 
day usage. 

Again, I suggest, it is time to examine 
our Cana Conferences to discover 
whether we have not been doing too 
much in one area, not enough in another. 
It is so tempting and so easy for the 
director to give answers to most mar- 
riage problems. Because they are not 
the director’s problems, it is easy for him 
to solve them. The easiest children to 
bring up belong to the neighbors. We 
can do too much for couples in this area 
and in practice deny them the right and 
confidence to work out their problems. 








Marriage Values—Shifting 
of Emphasis? 


i TREATISE ON MARRIAGE has 
received some very interesting and in- 
structive clarifications these past few 
years. Many difficulties heretofore 
skirted by theologians can now be 
solved in view of the principles given 
by our present Holy Father and his 
predecessor. Never before have the 
traditional moot questions received 
such precise solutions. Then, too, theo- 
logians, experiencing an uneasiness in 
the light of present-day theories on 
marriage have done some work which 
is stimulating for thought among priests. 


ENDS OF MARRIAGE: 
A SHIFTING OF EMPHASIS 


I suppose the first trend to be noted 
among writers on this topic of marriage 
would be the reordering of the tradi- 
tional ends of marriage. Not that it 
is a question of discarding the goals so 
familiar to us all; no, rather it is a 
tendency to shift emphasis and to give 
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more prominence to the personal aspect 
of marriage, to the advantages that ac- 
crue to the partners in the married 
state. Moderns tell us that we have 
insisted too much on the marriage-child 
relationship; that we seem to orientate 
marriage to a sheer desire for more 
births and that we becloud and forget 
and bypass the beautiful relationship 
and life contained in the marriage- 
spouse aspect. Their literature and 
propaganda stress the dignity of the 
vocation of the spouses, the vitality of 
their bond of relationship, the personal, 
individual enrichment of personality to 
be awaited from a happy marriage. 
The social blessings of marriage are not 
forgotten, but along with them are 
stressed the advantages to be derived 
from parenthood and from family life 
by the spouses as persons, as individ- 
uals in themselves. So much so has the 
limelight in marriage passed to this in- 
timate sharing of self on the part of the 
mother and father for themselves that 
some extremists interpret in terms of 
psycho-physiological advantage for the 
spouses the very essence of marriage, 
the procreation aspect. Theologians, 
therefore, ask themselves if this mod- 
ern trend can be fitted into our tradi- 
tional doctrine on the ends of mar- 
riage. May the personal fruits of mar- 
riage be stressed along with the social 
blessings and may they be stressed as 
of equal dignity and importance? How 
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much is marriage altruistic and how 
much selfish on the part of the spouses 
in theory and in practice? 


SECONDARY ENDS ARE 
PRECISELY SECONDARY 


Attempting to answer this modern 
trend and to reconcile it with Catholic 
doctrine, Dr. Doms, in his famous book 
on the meaning of marriage, fell into a 
scrious error. He contended that pro- 
creation and education of offspring 
were not to be considered as the pri- 
mary end of marriage in an exclusive 
sense, but that this honor was to be 
shared with the secondary ends which 
were equally principal and independent 
with it. The very disconcerting feature 
about his theory was that it made the 
child appear as extrinsic to the mar- 
riage, only a biological end and an in- 
strument and means of personal devel- 
opment by the parents. The propaga- 
tion of the race was made totally de- 
pendent upon the whim and fancy of 
the parents, the personal advantage as- 
pect of marriage conditioning even the 
act of procreation. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the Holy Office on March 
29, 1944, condemned the opinion of cer- 
tain writers who either denied that the 
primary end of marriage was the gen- 
eration and education of children or 
who taught that the secondary ends 
were not essentially subordinate to the 
primary end but were equally principal 
and independent with it. 

Authors have tried to find a synthesis 
whereby this personal-perfection ap- 
proach to marriage could be reconciled 
with good Catholie doctrine. Fortu- 
nately, Pius XII in his Allocution to 
the Midwives of Italy took it upon 
himself to clarify the position of the 
Church on this point. Aware of the 
trend for the past twenty-five years, 
the Pope’s words went to the heart of 
the difficulty. Not condemning the 


thesis or decrying the efforts to enhance 
the personal advantages of marriage, 
he stressed the fact that the trend comes 
to naught in Catholic thought princi- 
pally because it seeks to reverse the 
hierarchy among the ends of marriage. 
The Holy Father makes it very plain 
that a Catholic can never fully sub- 
scribe to the opinion that the conjugal 
act is intended primarily to serve the 
personal advantages of the spouses nor 
that it is to be considered only as the 
most profound expression and manifes- 
tation of their mutual, affective life. 
Neither can the Catholic consider new 
life coming from this act as purely in- 
cidental, merely a secondary effect of 
an intimately satisfying union of two 
souls—man and wife. It is reaffirmed 
in emphatic terms that the primary 
goal of marriage must be the procrea- 
tion and education of the offspring, and 
if other blessings come from a happy 
marriage, these, sanctioned no doubt 
by nature, must remain essentially sub- 
ordinate to that first and foremost end. 
In fact this conclusion must be affirmed 
of even a sterile marriage for this mar- 
riage is ordered by nature to procrea- 
tion, but by chance it cannot attain its 


end. 


PROPER PLACE FOR HUMAN VALUES 

At the same time, the Pope, in the 
same discourse, did not pretend to deny 
or belittle the personal advantages and 
the human values to be derived from 
the married state and especially from 
the exercise of the marital rights. 
Necessarily, such values must come as 
natural consequences of a natural act. 
performed in human fashion. Holy 
Scripture, in commenting upon “two in 
one flesh,” already intimated that there 
would spring up between man and 
woman a most intimate, personal, 
gratifying relationship even before the 
advent of the child. Such a union 
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would have to be gratifying and com- 
pensatory to the utmost since human 


beings, endowed with heart and mind 
and a nervous system of illimited re- 
siliency, would be inclined to fulfill 
their marital duties with all the emo- 
tional sensitivity, generosity, respon- 
siveness and resonance of their human 
nature. The very makeup of the du- 
ties bring into play the entire human 
being and his total psychological apti- 
tude which simply in contemplation 
frightens human arbiters! Once set in 
action, all this sensitive makeup could 
hardly do otherwise than to placate 
every physiological and psychological 
aptitude of one’s nature, and the satis- 
faction of these deep emotions and 
urges should necessarily bring with it 
an enrichment and a development of 
the participant’s personality as a per- 
son, as an individual. It would, there- 
fore, be folly to deny the personality 
value of marriage. 

The Holy Father is quick to add, af- 
ter this admission of reality on the part 
of the personal advantage of the mari- 
tal union, that even this personal en- 
richment was intended by God to be 
the child’s heritage. While contribut- 
ing to the spouses’ enrichment, the ten- 
derness, the strength, the perfection of 
nature acquired by the spouses in their 
intimacy of married life will guarantee 
the coming of the child as well as his 
loving care in his state of helplessness. 
By design, then, this personal value is 
subordinate essentially to the primary 
end of marriage. 

In concluding, the Holy Father ap- 
proves of the modern thesis of personal 
values insofar as it stresses and brings 
out authentic, God-given blessings of 
the conjugal state, but he censures the 
thesis insofar as it misplaces the im- 
portance of such value, making it an 
end in itself, independent of and de- 
tached from the end of procreation. 
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The Pope does not leave the subject 
without two choice comments, well 
worth our serious consideration. He 
contends that if nature meant marriage 
to serve simply the spouses through the 
medium of a mutual gift of self in the 
friendship of joy and of love, and that 
if the conjugal act were meant to be 
simply the highest expression of that 
personal happiness and not as a stimu- 
lant for procreation, the Creator would 
have adopted another plan in the 
makeup and functioning of the natural 
act of marriage. The second comment 
was taken on the score that one must 
not think marriage as the only means 
of assuring the natural development 
and perfection of the human personal- 
ity. Otherwise it would seem that those 
who deny themselves marriage for the 
glory of God would be despoiled and 
diminished in their human personality. 
This is an outrageous conclusion for the 
Christian world wherein renouncement 
of the flesh should be the highest act of 
virtue enhancing the human person and 
not diminishing it in its humanity! 

If there is one benefit to be derived 
from this synthesis, it is the clear view 
of obligations to the race and to them- 
selves on the part of the spouses. One 
writer has said that the duty of pro- 
creation was never treated so specifi- 
cally by the teaching authority of the 
Chureh until Pius XII spoke to the 
midwives of Italy. We now hold it as 
certain that the spouses by their mar- 
riage enter a natural society and 
thereby they have obligations to the 
human race as well as to themselves. 
In delineating these obligations Pius 
XII gives us two principles: first, God 
has so ordered marriage that its essen- 
tial goals and subordinate ends should 
be fulfilled according to the welfare and 
dignity of the children as well as that 
of the parents; secondly, the spouses 
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are obligated to respect at all times the 
physiological process of procreation in 
its essential orientation to the creating 
of life. The second principle will ap- 
ply in the case of the social ends or in 
the modes of conduct destined to foster 
that community friendship and _ life. 
We thus proceed to determine more pre- 
cisely the amplitude of the obligation 
toward the race on the part of parents. 


DUTIES OF THIS SOCIAL VOCATION 


Pius XII in his instruction treated of 
the duty of procreation and assigned 
the limits within which this obligation 
must be weighed. He made the point 
that all spouses have an obligation from 
time to time of initiating the process 
toward birth, unless permanently ex- 
cused by a very serious reason, or tem- 
porarily by a good reason. Thus is ex- 
emplified the first directive, namely, 
that the ends of marriage are to be ful- 
filled according to the welfare and dig- 
nity of the children as well as that of 
the parents. The Pope declares that it 
would be a sin against the meaning and 
function of conjugal life to make use of 
the rights of marriage constantly while 
at the same time withdrawing deliber- 
ately and always from its principal 
duty. He speaks of a positive contribu- 
tion that the spouses must make to the 
welfare of the human race unless grave 
reasons dispense them from it. We are 
face to face with a very definite obli- 
gation to be assumed by every married 
couple as part of their social contract- 
marriage; and to avoid the fulfillment 
thereof, they must justify it by motives 
extrinsic and independent of their own 
good will. The Pope admits that in 
some cases there may be sufficient mo- 
tives from medical, eugenic, economic 
or social conditions either for a tem- 
porary of even permanent suspension of 
the obligation. The point here is the 


absolute primacy of procreation in any 
Christian marriage—a primacy that 
must be answered in the light and logic 
of human reason as befits human beings 
and their activity. 

The duty of procreation, however, 
does not end with that statement. 
Even if the spouses do not have to ini- 
tiate the physiological process of birth 
because of good or serious reasons, they 
are at all times held to respect that 
process in their marital life and actions. 
Any attempts to interfere with it are 
forbidden and_ severely condemned. 
Once set in motion, there must be no 
perverting of it from its natural course; 
hence, all forms of illicit birth preven- 
tion by human, artificial means are ex- 
cluded morally. They violate the re- 
spect due to the process of birth. Any 
attempt to arrest the process even by 
accelerated birth, by caesarian section, 
or by abortion even of the indirect type 
—all must be meticulously weighed and 


accounted for in the light of the princi- 
ple of non-interference with the pri- 
mary end of marriage and the process 


of birth once set in motion. Remotely, 
too, the spouses must respect that prin- 
ciple. All sterilizations, castrations, 
surgical operations which would render 
unfit the spouse for the fulfillment of 
the social ends of marriage, all these 
must be morally justified as necessary 
for they are only permitted for the good 
of the entire physical being. All these 
moral prescriptions fall under that one 
supreme obligation on the part of the 
spouses: the duty to initiate the proc- 
ess of birth de facto and to respect that 
process of birth once set in motion, or 
the safeguarding of it so that it may at 
will be set into motion. Truly, the 
spouses are held to a social vocation in 
marriage! They are constrained to be 
altruistic for the human race. 

The Rhythm does not violate this 
principle since there is no interference 
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from the positive will of the spouses. 
It is nature that does not furnish the 
elements required for initiating the 
process in its course toward procrea- 
tion. It does contravene the duty of 
initiating the process at some time or 
other by the spouses and, therefore, 
must be justified by them on moral 
grounds because of this deficiency. 


PARTIAL USE OF MARITAL RIGHTS 


The Holy Father permits the use of 
the Rhythm because of the fulfillment 
of the secondary ends of marriage, 
namely, the sustaining of the mutual 
bond of affection and the mastering of 
the scourge of concupiscence within the 
spouses. To this permission he does 
attach certain conditions. We might 
also here indicate that the partial use 
of marriage is justified in the same 
manner. In moral theology, these acts 
fall under the head of actus incom- 
pletus, a misleading term. Are these 


not contrary to the principle of the re- 
spect of the process of birth? No. We 
remark that the incomplete use of mari- 
tal rights has always been approved as 
a method of affection and of tenderness 
between spouses only if the latter have 
the intention of turning them into the 


full conjugal act if circumstances 
should arise making the full use of the 
generative faculty imperative. At that 
moment, usually concomitant with the 
semen effusum, the physiological proc- 
ess has already begun and must be con- 
tinued. Until that moment it is gen- 
erally agreed that the process has not 
been touched and the acts are permitted 
since they do not contravene the sacred 
principle apropos of the process of 
procreation. 


OTHER IMPORTANT APPLICATIONS 


The wide application and urgency of 
this reasoning is made evident in the 
case of rape. The victim of the assault 
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has the moral right of expelling the seed 
of the aggressor within three hours of 
the attack, since after that time the 
process is thought to have been put into 
motion and must be respected even at 
the cost of great sacrifice and incon- 
venience to the innocent party. 

Another impressive application of the 
same principle is found in the case of 
birth threatening the life of the mother. 
If the danger comes only from the free 
and simple use of the generative fac- 
ulty, and from its natural course, there 
is not much to be done for relief: the 
generous soul must abandon herself to 
the goodness of Divine Providence. If 
on the other hand, the danger comes, 
not from the process of birth, but from 
a diseased organ, a sick faculty, then 
the mother may have the organ re- 
moved even during the course of preg- 
nancy since it is a pathological condi- 
tion and not the process of birth which 
causes the body upset. 

All these examples impress upon us 
this simple but awesome truth: to 
those engaged in the married state, the 
process of birth, being of the essence of 
the primary end of marriage, must be 
served even to the point of the sacrifice 
of the individual when it comes into 
conflict with the rights of the same in- 
dividual. No clearer indication is 
needed that procreation is of the pri- 
mary end of marriage and that all other 
ends in marriage must serve that pri- 
mary goal. There is a self-dedication 
to the human race asked of the spouses 
and this self-dedication colors any and 
all of the other advantages to be sought 
for in a happy marriage. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that some authors 
believe that the cardinal principle upon 
which is based the solution of all prob- 
lems of sex will be found in the inviol- 
ability of the physiological process of 
procreation freely set in motion by the 
married couple. 
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A THEORY 


Abbé Louis Rochet is the most recent 
to propose a concept of the married 
state. He encompasses well the moral 
principles set forth in the preceding 
pages of this article when he explains 
his views. They seem to be perfectly 
in accord with the allocution of the 
Holy Father (despite the fact that his 
synthesis antedates the allocution by 
four years). The Abbé would consider 
marriage from a dual aspect: that of 
a society and as a community of per- 
sons. The spouses enter by contract 
into a society founded by God for a 
very specific social purpose, necessary 
and totally independent of the will of 
the parties to the contract. This pur- 
pose embraces the three traditional 
ends of marriage: the procreation and 
education of the offspring; the mutual 
help of the spouses; and the allaying of 
concupiscence. Without a doubt, even 


though the spouses do derive some 


benefit from these ends, they must be 
called social since they are directly or 
indirectly for the good of the offspring 
and for society. This goal of marriage 
gives the multiplication and diversifica- 
tion of individuals. 

On the other hand, there is another 
aspect to this contract which has to 
do with the spouses themselves as per- 
sons, as individuals. The _ require- 
ments of the social nature of the con- 
tract of marriage cannot be met unless 
in and through a self-dedication, a 
communion of love, a giving of all of 
self to one another and a willingness to 
permit that love to grow and to be 
fostered. That a child may come, there 
must first be an entente, a union, a 
community, a life between the spouses 
all to themselves and for themselves 


directly. The spouses must be bound 
by a very deeply personal tie to one an- 
other that they may fulfill what is 
expected of them as married people. 
This is the “community” aspect of 
marriage. This community of friend- 
ship will correctly grow, will licitly 
untie the spouses as individuals only if 
it does so in the direction of the ac- 
complishment of the aspiration and du- 
ties of their state in life; this will con- 
sist in the respect of the process of 
birth. The spouses in their affective, 
lasting friendship must do nothing to 
prevent the advent of the child as a 
member of the community which is 
theirs. One can see, therefore, that 
this very personal community of hus- 
band and wife unifies, vivifies and ulti- 
mately furthers the social ends of 
marriage. 

Only one criticism has appeared of 
this theory and this does the author 
honor since it bears on the fact that 
the community aspect is too much in 
the service of the offspring. But Pius 
XII explicitly declares that all the 
blessings of marriage must point to the 
offspring! 

All this theory on marriage empha- 
sizes the heroism asked of those who 
dedicate themselves in this holy and 
necessary vocation. Moderns stand 
aghast at the duties assumed by the 
Catholic in marriage, and this is so 
because, in their eyes, marriage is 
meant for personal enrichment and ag- 
grandizement. For us, however, the du- 
ties are understandable since marriage 
is both for social and personal ends in 
its orientation, but the social are in the 
ascendancy: marriage was made from 
the beginning for the race, and through 
the race for the individual—not vice 
versa as modern theories would seem 
to wish us to believe. 








“Even the Sparrow... 


As RECENTLY as last December, 
Columbia published a provocative con- 
tribution, “Religion in America: 1956,” 
written by the Reverend John P. Kleinz, 
whom the magazine identified as “pro- 
fessor of philosophy and moral theology 
at the Pontifical College Josephinum.” 
If ever we are in search for an interest- 
ing introduction to our next sermon on 
the conversion of Protestant America, 
here it is already written for our use. 
I speak from experience because por- 
tions of it, which I intend to quote 
here, comprised my own introductory 
thoughts to a sermon I had the honor 
of delivering a month later at St. 
Patricks Cathedral in New York City. 

Father Kleinz recreated an impres- 
sion voiced by a visitor to the United 
States. Asked what he considered to 
be the most remembered characteristic 
of our people, this gentleman unhesi- 
tatingly replied: ‘America will be best 
remembered because in this century re- 
ligion became a part of its everyday 
life, and no longer a cloistered thing of 
mystery.” To this appraisal Father 
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By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.1. 


Kleinz made a comment which I think 
will meet with the approval of every 
priest who is reading this article. “If 
this is true, it is the biggest news of the 
century.” 

It must not be concluded that Father 
Kleinz is disputing the fact that there 
is religion in America. Of course there 
is. None of us is disputing this truth. 
What he contends is this, that if Ameri- 
can religion is the real thing, then the 
three great professions of faith—the 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Jewish— 
are beginning to look not like credal, 
but like social groups. This brand of 
religion, Father Kleinz insists, is defi- 
nitely not the type of religion our 
Blessed Savior established twenty cen- 
turies ago. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” instructed our 
Lord, “and to God the things that are 
God’s.” If what one Briton said about 
us is true, and this is exactly what he 
did say—‘Contemporary religion in 
America is a civic religion. It renders 
nearly everything to Caesar.”—then, as 
Father Kleinz wrote in Columbia, this 
Englishman returned home convinced 
that in America religion is merely the 
worship of democracy. 


TRUE RELIGION 


I am unable to resist the temptation 
to quote a compelling paragraph from 
Father Kleinz’s splendid analysis. And 
may I recommend it to my readers as 
a colorful point which lends itself to 
easy development in that next sermon 
on the conversion of American non- 
Catholie Christians? 





“EVEN THE SPARROW ..:.” 


True religion is Saint Francis of 
Assisi embracing the leper in the road, 
is the “little way” of the Little 
Flower, is Saint Thomas the Apostle 
saying to Christ, “My God and my 
All.” True religion is Jesus Christ 
dying on Calvary and praying, “Not 
my will but Thine be done .. .” 
There, in its correct perspective, 1s 
religion. There is our religion. There 
is our Catholic Faith which has taught 
from the very beginning that God is 
our First Beginning; which never tires 
of proclaiming to us and to our non- 
Catholic brethren that God is our Last 
End. This is that religion which Jesus 
Christ expects us to propagate. 


“EVEN THE SPARROW .. .” 


Perhaps one of the saddest experi- 
ences we can endure as priests is to 
listen time and time again to the com- 
plaint of our converts: “If only I had 
entered the Church years ago!” That 
complaint is indeed tragic. In fact, I 
know from personal experience the 
depth of the sorrow which many times 
wrings this almost heart-breaking ad- 
mission from the convert who is bap- 
tized and makes a profession of faith 
in his advanced years. My convert 
father often was heard to express such 
a thought, and surely we all remember 
the verse published by John Stoddard 
after he had rebuilt his Lost Faith: 

Into Thy vineyard I came in haste, 

Eleven sounds from its ancient tower. 


So many years have gone to waste, 
What can I do in a single hour? 


To a man who, like my father, made 
his profession of faith at the age of 
sixty-two, John Stoddard’s words have 
a penetrating reality. 


As priests we know we are the 
apostles of the true religion. Are we, 
I ask, doing anything really positive to 
open the door, to find a happy and per- 
manent religious home for non-Catholic 
American Christians? It appears to me 


that for the American priest Psalm 83, 
which has suggested the title of this 
article, has a very special message: 


Even the sparrow finds a home, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where- 
in to place her young: Thy altars, 
O Lord of hosts, my King and my 
God. Happy are they who dwell in 
Thy house, O Lord, they praise Thee 
without ceasing. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONVERSION 


Statistics tell many a story. The 
statistics which I am now going to set 
down give us a perfect picture of the 
magnitude of the problem which it is 
our priestly obligation to endeavor to 
solve. Those who have a copy of the 
Official Catholic Directory for 1956 can 
verify the first two of three statistics 
I am using. They are proof positive 
that neither we nor our parishioners 
are contributing any really constructive 
part to the Catholic apostolate of mak- 
ing America Catholic. The Directory 
publishes them from the statistical re- 
ports which it acquired from each of 
our diocesan chanceries for the year 
1955: 

1. 139,000 converts. 

2. 33,500,000 Catholics. 

3. Therefore, in 1955, it took ap- 

proximately 240 Catholics to make 

one convert. 

A priest who wishes to pursue this 
ergo further may easily discover by 
simple division the percentage which 
applies to his own particular diocese. 
Statistical charts are bound into the 
copies of each Directory. It was to 
satisfy my own curiosity that I learned 
that in my diocese, Buffalo, in 1955 it 
took 417 Catholics to make one convert! 


EIGHT OBSTACLES TO CONVERSION 


Apart from the smug indifference and 
callous neglect of Catholics (lay and 
clerical alike) there must be specific 
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reasons why less than 140,000 converts 
entered the Church in 1955. Statistics 
for 1956 have not been made available. 
We can only afford a conjecture, and 
pray that the trend is more encourag- 
ing. At any rate, those who have in- 
vestigated the problem we are discuss- 
ing seem to have distinguished cer- 
tain definite reasons why more Ameri- 
can Protestants do not accept the 
Catholic tradition. After eliminating 
lack of interest as the chief contributing 
cause, investigators have been able to 
reduce other predominant obstacles to 
eight. Each obstacle invites some con- 
sideration, whether we preach publicly 
or merely converse intimately on the 
Catholicizing of the United States. 


1. AN INGRAINED DISLIKE AND 
DISTRUST OF CATHOLICISM 


If this anti-Catholic American tradi- 
tion gets out of control, and occasion- 
ally it does, then it erupts into down- 
right bigotry. You know what a bigot 
is, don’t you? To quote the Reverend 
Emerson Fosdick: “The bigot is one 
who says, ‘By Gott!’ and means it.” 
I should conclude from this definition 
that not only has the term “bigot” 
suffered a strange twist in meaning, but 
it represents also a corruption of human 
judgment. “Throw mud, throw mud, 
throw mud—some of it’s bound to 
stick,” advised Voltaire, and apparently 
our breed of American bigot exploits 
this advice for what it is worth. At 
least they have a fanatical troop of 
American Protestants goose-stepping in 
line behind them. 


2. BAD EXAMPLE OF CATHOLICS 


Bad example is homicidal. If there 
is anything which contributes to the 
success of the first obstacle we analyzed, 
it is our own bad example. Did any- 
one of us ever tell our Catholic people 
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why Mahatma Gandhi never became 
a Christian? Bad example! “I have 
never embraced Christianity,” he ex- 
plained, “because I have never met a 
Christian who lived according to the 
teaching of Christ.” We should use 
Gandhi, not as an exceptional, but as 
an average example when we are 
preaching on this second obstacle. 


3. CATHOLIC IGNORANCE 


If Catholics cannot give a prudent 
and intelligent account of their religion, 
what can they possibly do to explain 
it to others, and to reply to the many 
objections hurled against us? Many 
years ago I encountered a Catholic who 
actually had no right to plead igno- 
rance. Although a graduate of a Catho- 
lic academy, this young lady told me 
that when she could not explain away 
the Spanish Inquisition she “just 
laughed.” Let me say this. No one 
ever “laughs” non-Catholics into the 
Catholic Church. It just isn’t done. 
The very next time you, brother priest, 
encounter Catholic ignorance, consider 
my suggestion that you quote the words 
of the great Newman: 


What I most desire in Catholics is to 
find a laity that knows its religion. 
I want men who know what they 
hold, and who know what they do not 
hold. I want men who know their 
creed so well that they can give an 
account of it, and who know enough 
of Church history to defend it. J 
want an intelligent, well-instructed 
laity. In all times the laity has been 
the measure of Catholicism. 


The important words in this passage I 


have deliberately italicized. They, 
above all, ought to be preached, in 
season and out of season, to ourselves, 
as priests, and to our average Catholic 
layman and laywoman. 





~~ Sa ee YY STC CU 


“EVEN THE SPARROW .. .” 


4. CATHOLIC TACTLESSNESS 


Impatient, intolerant men are never 
selected by business corporations to 
represent them in the field of public 
relations. Kindliness, sympathy, tact 
are sine qua non requisites for employ- 
ment in the highly specialized areas of 
human understandings. Once it was 
fashionable to administer to the “pa- 
tient” in the field of religious persua- 
sion a brew of hot gospel and cold steel. 
But those days, thank God, are gone 
forever—nor must we revive them by 
our tactlessness. To diagnose the “ill- 
ness” of a prospective convert as an 
attack of “Roman Fever” is not funny. 
It is not even true. Actually (while 
we should not declare it publicly) our 
prospect is suffering from Protestant 
chills. 


5. NO MATCH FOR A PROTESTANT 


This is an absurdity. This is non- 
sense. No Catholic need ever fear los- 
ing a religious argument on a purely 
doctrinal basis. At least all know this, 
and we ought to explain it to Catholics 
at large—that the two chief dogmas of 
modern Protestantism involve only a 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and in 
the Brotherhood of Man. On argumen- 
tative grounds our Protestant might 
contest the right of parochial school 
children to ride on public school busses; 
or he might make a personal pronounce- 
ment of his disapproval of the United 
States exchanging a diplomatic repre- 
sentative with the Holy See. Yes, he 
will no doubt persist in provoking us 
there. But no non-Catholic American 
whom'I know is kept awake at night 
worrying about Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination or about Luther’s doc- 
trine of justification. Just sound out 
your Catholic parishioner—the average 
one, I mean—and inquire if he stays 
awake nights attempting to solve the 


mystery of Our Lord’s Real Presence 
in Holy Communion. Fatherhood of 
God, I repeat, Brotherhood of Man— 
those are the cardinal doctrines, and 
for that matter, the only ones, which 
interest average American Protestants. 


6. LOYALTY TO PROTESTANTISM 


Now there is a high hurdle to take. 
My own relatives on my paternal side 
are non-Catholic Americans. Some of 
them are Lutheran; others Methodist; 
still others Baptist. But I do know 
this. They shrink from the horrible 
specter which haunts them, that of 
abandoning their own particular re- 
ligious tradition and of accepting any 
other, in particular, mine. Now, mind 
you, my relatives are not bigoted. Not 
at all. They are just very practical 
commentaries on the old revival hymn, 
“I’m a Baptist, a Baptist, a Baptist. 
I’m a Baptist till I die.” But deal with 
this type of Protestant we must, that is 
if they give us but half a chance. I 
think here is the most practical, the 
most tactful, and, incidentally, the 
truest answer to this obstacle. 

Once, while stationed in a typical 
mid-western town, I heard David Gold- 
stein speak in the town park. And this 
is exactly what he said: 


I have been accused many times of 
having been disloya! to the faith of 
my fathers, of having, in fact, aban- 
doned it. But I have not been dis- 
loyal; nor have I abandoned it. 
When I became a Catholic I simply 
fulfilled the religion of my fathers. 


That is our safe and sane answer to 
any American non-Catholic who ad- 
vances this reason. We must tell him; 
we must instruct Catholics to tell him. 
that by entering the Catholic Church 
he is simply returning to the religion 
that his ancestors abandoned four hun- 
dred years ago. This, I feel, is the most 
practical, the most tactful, and, inci- 
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dentally, the truest answer in dealing 
with this precise obstacle. 


7. BROADMINDEDNESS 


A false tolerance, i.e., tolerance of 
religious error, is a danger to be avoided 
at all times. “One religion is as good 
as another.” This is no more true than 
to create a false equation in arithmetic, 
1e.,2+2=—1. 2+2—=—4~—not 1, not 
3'/2, not anything else. So, too, while 
it may be creating other pretty phrases 
to state that “One religion is as good as 
another; all roads lead to Heaven,” 
neither phrase, comforting though it 
may be, is literally true. In the divine 
plan one road inerrantly leads to God. 
That is the road of Catholicism. 

Remember the moral of the Judg- 
ment of Solomon? Had Solomon been 
broadminded, had he made a compro- 
mise, the poor little infant would have 
died of broadmindedness. That’s what 
a frightful curse it is, not only in the 
science of mathematics, but in the sci- 
ence of dogmatics and in the science of 
ethics. 2 -+ 2 once and for all = 4! 


8. ROME’S EXCLUSIVENESS 


Non-Catholics, we must remember, 
as well as Catholics have sensitive na- 
tures—and rightly so. That is why, 
again by our lack of knowledge or by 
our misuse of it, we can indeliberately 
step on the toes of some prospective 
convert. I lay no claim to being an 
expert ecumenist, but I can appreciate 
the warning that one, who 7s an expert 
in that field, gave a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago: 


In her exclusive claim to be Catholic, 
the Catholic Church is not Catholic 
at all. She is the most denomina- 
tional of all denominations, in-so-far 
as the claim of the infallible author- 
ity of the Pope is used as an instru- 
ment of exclusiveness in order to 
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prove all other Christians wrong.! 


Catholics ought to know that actually 
the Pope has but rarely employed his 
charism of infallibility, and they ought 
to be most cautious never to invoke this 
authority where it really cannot be in- 
voked. Erroneously invoked, it is no 
wonder that Protestants look upon us 
as card-bearing members of a religious 
fraternity, not daring to deviate from 
the Party Line, like card-bearing Com- 
munists. 

There you have some practical 
thoughts for what I think is a practical 
sermon on the conversion of American 
Protestants—or at least you have on 
file a simple outline which can be de- 
veloped according to one’s particular 
preferences. Any one of the eight “ob- 
stacles” briefly treated here lends it- 
self to a more elaborate development. 


OBSTACLES TO PROTESTANTISM 


By way of contrast I should like to 
hang my article upon a nail. It is to 
repeat the nomenclature “Communist.” 
I have never visited Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. In fact, I had never before heard 
of it. But out of Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
on January 16, there travelled this 
“left-hand” tribute to world Catholi- 
cism: 


The Roman Catholic Church and 
Communism were cited here today by 
Methodist leaders as the two major 
obstacles to the advance of Protest- 
antism in foreign lands. ... An- 
other speaker told the board that the 
Roman Catholic Church in Africa is 
“so formidable an opponent” be- 
cause “it does so much good devo- 
tionally.” Dr. Smyres added that the 
Catholie Church tends to “keep us on 
our mettle.’ 


*Intercommunion, A. G. Hebert, S.S.M.. 
Chapter VIT. pages 96-97. 

*Courier Express, Buffalo, N. Y., 
1957. 


Jan. 17, 











“EVEN THE SPARROW .. .” 
TOTAL CONVERSION 


| wonder if we priests have ever 
sounded the infinite depths of Our 
Blessed Lord’s’ ringing challenge. 
“Teach all nations, baptizing them. . . .” 
Take up His challenge, and teach. 
American Lutherans; teach 
Baptists; teach American 
Episcopalians, and Methodists, and 
Congregationalists—yes, teach every 
Protestant soul possible that we, and 
only we, have the Christian Faith in 
its entirety; that we have its deposit of 
faith neither added to nor watered 
down, but just as it was left to us, and, 
again, only to us, to guard until the 
end of time. Teach, teach, teach, even, 
if necessary, beyond the limits of hu- 
man endurance. Then, when we have 
exhausted every drop of energy within 
us, then baptize—that final act seals 
our testament with God, that testament 
which we swore so solemnly on the day 
of the laying on of hands. 


Teach 
American 


After you have read this ferverino, 
lay it aside, close your eyes, and 
strive to envision the reality of three 
little words which leap at us from my 
context—three little words to which you 
and I are actually consecrated by the 
Holy Spirit to see fulfilled—not in our 
time, perhaps—but in the distant fu- 
ture: a Catholic America. Think 
what that entails. It certainly will 


never mean an American politically 
governed by the Pope. His domain will 
ever be limited by the narrow borders 
of Vatican State. 


But it envisions an 








America governed, every single soul of 
it, by the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Vicar of Christ. England has time and 
time again been poetically called 
“Mary’s Dowry.” But is that a title 
which does belong to England? I think 
not. Rightfully, America is Mary’s 
Dowry—our own beloved nation con- 
secrated by the Church and by our 
Catholic hearts to her Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

“Of thee I sing.” From border to 
border, from coast to coast, north, 
south, east, west we must sing as one 
united voice the glories of our Faith, 
until another united voice reverberates 
back—“Of thee J sing’—the united 
voices of American non-Catholics who, 
by our missionary apostolate, have 
taken up and swelled the refrain of 
unceasing praise that soars to God and 
His Blessed Mother. 

Remember, brother priest, this is my 
consecration, and it is your’s. It is 
not limited to any one particular group 
of priests, such as, for example, the 
Fathers of the Atonement, who channel 
all their efforts into the stream of 
uniting every human soul to the Chair 
of Peter. It is they who have set the 
pace. It is we who must keep in step 
and press forward with them until the 
field has been won. 


Even the sparrow finds a home, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where- 
in to place her young: Thy altars, 
O Lord of hosts, my King and my 
God. Happy are they who dwell in 
Thy house, O Lord, they praise Thee 
without ceasing (Psalm 83; 4,5). 








The Wise Tolerance 
of St. Patrick 


P ATRITIUS, “a name of power,” 
was an apt one for the man who bore 
it, for he won a people to God in such a 
way that its constancy in faith still re- 
mains perhaps without a parallel in the 
world. For this grand achievement he 
relied so much on a tactful treatment 
of national habits and prejudices that 
he deserves to be considered one of the 
finest diplomats in the annals of mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

To this apostolic wisdom some emi- 
nent Celtic scholars have paid highest 
tribute. Wrote the erudite Dr. Joyce’: 


Of all the great missionaries that ever 
preached to the heathen, I suppose 
that St. Patrick was about the most 
broadminded and tolerant, as is evi- 
denced in the whole story of his life- 
work. He made allowance for all 
the prejudices of the native Irish and 
never interfered with any of their 
customs as long as they did not in- 
fringe on the tenets of Christianity. 


Shining homage, too, is paid to the wise 
tolerance of the Apostle of Ireland by 
the pen of the French rationalist, 
Renan, a man not likely to be biased in 
favor of a Christian missionary. Of the 
Gaels evangelized by St. Patrick: 

No race accepted Christianity with 

so much originality and preserved 


more obstinately, whilst adhering to 

the common faith, its national faith.” 

A Social History of Ireland, p. 173, note. 

* Nulle race ne prit christianisme avec autant 
d’originalité, et en s’assujettissant 4 la foi 
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By JAMES F. CASSIDY 


EVEN AS PAGANS 
THE IRISH WERE UNIQUE 


This apostolic policy held promise of 
great success because of the peculiar 
character of Irish paganism. The re- 
ligion which St. Patrick had come to 
conquer was not, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, intimately bound up with 
the machinery of state, had no cere- 
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monies of high import and lacked a 
priestly class. Furthermore, unlike the 
religions of pagan Greece and Rome, 
its cult was, for the most part, abstract 
and its doctrines were the traditional 
property of the popular mind rather 
than a definite theological system with 
a fixed ritual. 


commune, ne conserva plus obstinement sa 
foi nationale. Revue Celtique, Vol. 95, p. 363 





THE WISE TOLERANCE OF ST. PATRICK 


To overthrow these obscure popular 
beliefs St. Patrick found it wise to 
appeal as far as possible in a simple, 
conerete way to the mind of the ordi- 
nary tribesman. For this purpose he 
introduced into the service of the infant 
Gaelic Church many pagan practices 
somewhat akin to Christian tenets 
which he purified and invested with a 
meaning in consonance with the teach- 
ing of the new religion. Thus did he 
employ not only effective methods of 
conviction in favor of the Gospel, but 
also won the heart of the Gael through 
sympathy for his former way of life. 

To lead the Gaelic mind to accept the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity he found 
much in the national tradition to help 
him. He discovered that the number 3 
held an important place in the pagan 
mysticism of ancient Ireland. He 
learned that the deities, Brian, 
Eucharba and Iuchair were but a triple 
aspect of a god who was essentially a 
unity. He became aware of the promi- 
nence of the triad or triple proverb in 
epic tales and poems. In the light of 
these facts we can well understand why 
he chose the three-leaved shamrock to 
throw light on the greatest mystery of 
the Christian faith. 

For the number 9, too, the most 
treasured of all mystic Gaelic numbers, 
he manifested a marked liking when he 
appointed three kings, three holy men 
and three antiquaries to revise the 
Senchus Mor, or ancient legal code, and 
to harmonize it with Christian teaching. 
Furthermore, he chose a triple trio of 
smiths, wrights and embroideresses to 
provide him with ecclesiastical art. 


DIPLOMAT AT WORK 


Weil-worship, one of the most marked 
of druidic practises, was modified in 
such wise that Patrick could annex it 
as a characteristic feature of the life of 
the infant Gaelie Church. The honors 


paid to pagan deities at these shrines 
St. Patrick transferred to the saints of 
the Church whose names were given to 
the wells. Devotions at these holy 
places produced many miracles in which 
the national apostle found a great 
weight of argument in favor of his 
preaching of the Gospel. To these holy 
wells many thousands of people still 
travel every year to seek heavenly 
favors for both soul and body. 

For places long renowned in the na- 
tional tradition for their association 
with epic heroes St. Patrick manifested 
respect by linking many of them with 
signal events in his apostolic career. 
In several of these places, for instance, 
he erected some of his best known 
churches. The pagan flagstone, too, 
which so often commemorated the deeds 
of personalities of the Red Branch and 
Fenian Tales were honored by setting 
up similar memorials where his mission- 
ary work knew outstanding triumphs. 

To the ancient Irish tribal system 
the national apostle made many conces- 
sions in the matter of Church govern- 
ment. Aware of the Gaelic fascination 
for dominating personalities, Patrick 
usually chose for his episcopal sees men 
whose physical and mental endowments 
had rendered them worthy of selection 
as chieftains. Furthermore, to flatter 
local patriotism he caused tribal and 
diocesan territory to be co-terminous 
and ordained that bishops should be 
chosen from the clans over which they 
were destined to rule. In addition, he 
manifested a special interest in the 
tribal polity’s brehon, or legal code, by 
taking as an adviser in this matter 
Bishop Ere, a noted Irish jurist. 

Thus did St. Patrick’s name and fame 
become such an intimate part of the 
story that Celtic romancers did not 
hesitate to interweave his actions with 
the heroic legends of the pagan Fenians. 
In the Dialogues of the Ancients, for 
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instance, we see the wild ways of 
heathendom in the foray and the chase 
contrasted in vivid fashion with the re- 
straint and refinement of Christian 
aestheticism. The writer of this work 
depicts a psychological struggle in which 
Christian asceticism is almost held at 
bay by the deep feeling aroused by the 
bardic tale while Patrick, the apostle, 
wrestles with Patrick, the admirer of 
much that was beautiful in Gaelic 
mythology. 

This sympathy for the Gaelic way of 
life and traditions must have been a 
pleasant missionary policy for an 
apostle who had much in his character 
in common with that of the people he 
came to evangelize. 


WEDDING OF THE 
CHURCH AND THE GAEL 


One of the most marked features of 
the Gaelic mind was a passionate love 
of the natural world, “To seek out and 


watch and love nature,” says Kuno 
Meyer, the great German Celtic scholar, 
“in its tiniest phenomena as in its 
greatest, was given to no people so early 
and so fully as to the Celt.’* This, 
too, St. Patrick possessed in a striking 
way. He loved the glories of land and 
sea and sky because they spoke to him 
in terms of power and beauty of their 
invisible Creator. Of this visionary 
trait of the national apostle we have 
signal evidence in his “Deer’s Cry” 
wherein, when assassins lay in wait for 
him to slay him, he appealed for aid to 
the God of whose might the lightnings 
spoke, whose glory the sun reflected 
and whose voice found an echo in the 
troubled depths of the sea. This char- 
acteristic, too, we see in a striking way 
in his love of Irish hills on which, ac- 
cording to the Tripartite Life, he placed 
mystic watchers to guard the faith in 


3 Ancient Trish Poetry, p. 12. 
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Ireland till Gabriel’s trumpet sounded. 
And finally his love of nature stands 
revealed in the many delightful sites he 
chose for the erection of his churches. 


Like the ancient Gael, St. Patrick, 
according to the testimony of old Irish 
literature, was noted for his kindness to 
animals. Such, indeed, was the apostle’s 
love of the animal world that Heaven, 
we are told by ancient story, rewarded 
him for it in many ways. When spent, 
for instance, with mystic wrestling with 
demons on Croagh mountain, angels 
came, we are told, in the form of white 
birds to gladden his soul with heavenly 
music. To escape men who sought to 
slay him and his disciples, God made 
him and his companions look like eight 
deer and a fawn. 


With the ancient Irish he found kin- 
ship in his love of bardic music. This 
love was especially stimulated by his 
belief that Gaelic music was charged 
with spiritual feeling, a belief which, 
according to a noted authority in this 
matter, Redfern Mason, “was the deep- 
est word of the Celts in the philosophy 
of this art.” Thus it happened that the 
bards, aware of St. Patrick’s affection 
for their profession and their work, 
manifested their gratitude therefor by 
incorporating him in their poetic legend 
and representing him as_ befriending 
Ossian, their great Fenian prototype. 


This wedding of the Church to the 
Gaelic way of life proved to be a most 
staunch bulwark of the faith in Ireland 
when centuries of bitter persecution 
came its way. Then the nation fought 
with rare tenacity for the Church, not 
only for the spiritual treasure it held 
for the country, but also for the stout 
support it contributed to the Gaelic 
way of life. And so it is to-day that 
Church, State and people continue to 
work in fine harmony for the welfare 
of the Irish nation. 
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Holy Week Changes 


In Holy Week of 1956 the new Ordo 
Hebdomadae Sanctae, promulgated pre- 
ceptively by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites in the decree Maxima redemp- 
tionis nostrae, first went into effect.? 
According to all available reports, in 
the United States and elsewhere, its 
success was nothing short of phenome- 
nal. The only problem the priest had to 
face (beside steering altar boys with one 
hand and carrying the still-novel Ordo 
in the other) was how to manage the 
overflow crowds present for the sacred 
ceremonies. 

This year there are to be some 
changes too. But not in the essentials 
of the ceremonies themselves. There is 
no need to feel that the Ordo you pur- 
chased last year is “dated,” or that you 
will need to tack in some new supple- 
ment. The alterations are not really 
complicated at all and they largely con- 
cern the timing and certain ancillary 
elements of the various services. 

Perhaps the simplest and clearest way 
of presenting the modifications would 
be to contrast the respective days of 
Holy Week in the original arrangement 
with the directives in this latest 
instruction. 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, 838- 
847. 


PALM SUNDAY—ORIGINAL 


The blessing of the palms and the 
procession, together with the Mass, were 
to take place only in the morning. 

Churches having a “secondary 
church” were to hold the blessing of the 
palms there, and then proceed to the 
main Church for the Mass. 

The palms were to be distributed im- 
mediately after the blessing (in the 
event the faithful were not holding them 
during the blessing, having received 
them unblessed on the way into church). 


PALM SUNDAY—LATEST 
INSTRUCTION 


Bishops may now give permission for 
the blessing of palms, the procession 
and the Mass to take place in the after- 
noon. This grant is, however, under the 
proviso that it is to be used only in those 
churches where spiritual benefit would 
require it, and even then the same serv- 
ices may not be celebrated in the 
morning. 

Since many parishes do not have 
“secondary churches,” it is now per- 
mitted also to have the blessing of the 
palms in some convenient place, perhaps 
at an adjoining shrine or even outside: 
al fresco. In this way there can really 
be procession into the church. 

For the faithful who are unable to 
participate in the liturgical function of 
the blessing, the pastor is to provide for 
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distribution of the blessed palms to 
them at a later time. 


HOLY THURSDAY—ORIGINAL 


The Mass in Cena Domini was to be 
celebrated not earlier than 5:00 p.m. 
and not later than 8:00 p.m., with a 
similar time limit for any low Masses 
permitted by the bishop. 

Holy Communinon could be brought 
to the sick only in the morning. 


HOLY THURSDAY—LATEST 
INSTRUCTION 


The Mass in Cena Domini, as well as 
any low Masses permitted by the 
bishop, may be celebrated at any time 
between 4:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. 

Holy Communion can be brought to 
the sick either in the morning or in the 
afternoon. 


GOOD FRIDAY—ORIGINAL 


The solemn liturgical service was to 
be celebrated in the afternoon about 
3:00 p.m. If some pastoral reason re- 
quired, it was allowed to choose a later 
time, but not after 6:00 p.m. 

The solemn veneration of the Cross 
was to be held only once in the same 
church, and by the individual faithful 
coming up for the “adoration.” 


GOOD FRIDAY—LATEST 
INSTRUCTION 


Although the proper time for the serv- 
ice is still 3:00 p.m., the hour of Christ’s 
death, nevertheless the ceremonies may 


be conducted at any hour between 
twelve noon and 9:00 p.m., wherever 
pastoral reasons indicate that necessity. 
(Commentators see in this a chance to 
return to the traditional and beloved 
Tre Ore.) 

The veneration of the Cross may take 
place in this wav (when there is genuine 
pastoral need due to crowding of the 
faithful, and mere saving of time is not 
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considered a sufficient reason): after the 
clergy have completed their usual vene- 
ration, the celebrant ascends to the top 
altar step, holds the Cross on high and 
the faithful then devoutly venerate it 
in globo from the pews. 


HOLY SATURDAY—ORIGINAL 


The wording of the original instruc- 
tion is this: “The solemn Easter Vigil 
is to be celebrated at a fitting hour, 
that is, at a time which will allow the 
solemn Mass of the Vigil to begin about 
midnight between Holy Saturday and 
Easter Sunday. But where conditions 
of the faithful or of the place demand it, 
in the judgment of the bishop, the hour 
of celebrating the Vigil may be antici- 
pated. But it may not begin before 
evening twilight, or certainly not earlier 
than the setting of the sun.” 


HOLY SATURDAY—LATEST 
INSTRUCTION 


The above requirement is _ not 
changed, but the latest instruction pro- 
vides that permission of the bishop to 
advance the time of the Vigil ceremo- 
nies may not be given generally to the 
entire diocese, but only to those 
churches or places where such an ad- 
vance is absolutely necessary. The 
proper hour, as originally stated, must 
be observed in cathedrals and all other 
churches where it can be done without 
serious inconvenience, especially in 
those of religious. 


NUMBER OF MINISTERS—ORIGINAL 


The solemn ceremonies of Holy Week 
were ideally to have three ministers. 
Should thet be impossible because of 
want of enough ministers, then there 
could be the “simple observance” per- 
formed by one priest and assisted by 
boys or by clerics. 
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NUMBER OF MINISTERS—LATEST 
INSTRUCTION 


Without disturbing the above-men- 
tioned two forms, provision is now 
made for an “intermediate form.” In 
it, the priest who is the celebrant is 
assisted by another priest or by a dea- 
con, this assistant wearing the vestments 
of a deacon. He carries out all func- 
tions performed by the deacon accord- 
ing to the rubrics for the solemn 
ceremonies. 


“Suffer the little children. . .”’ 


The text of the Pope’s Epiphany 
radio message has reached us.” It is an 
appeal to the world to take a greater 
interest in the spiritual and material 
needs of children. “The world would 
be a better place to live in,” Pius XII 
declared, “if people would take greater 
care to avoid hurting children’s souls.” 
He went on to explain that the young 
are a nation’s most precious treasure 
and are entitled to receive the utmost in 
love and care. The first few years of 
the infant’s life are all-important in the 
formation of his character. Despite 
this, many people marry without a clear 
notion of the duties incumbent upon 
them as educators of their children. 

The Pope expressed deep concern at 
the thought of the many children of the 
world whom poverty, illness and war 
deprive of normal means of education. 
These are the orphans, either actually 
or morally, who are “swept early into 
life’s violent whirlpools and _ dire 
suffering.” 

Family life must develop the child’s 
spirit. and heart to equip him to take 
his proper place in society once he has 


* L’Osservatore Romano, num. 6 (29.369). 


grown to adulthood, the Holy Father 
reminded the world. 


Affinity as an Impediment 


A dubium submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office has 
been resolved, according to a notice in 
a recent issue of L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano The doubt was this: Does 
affinity, contracted in infidelity, become 
an impediment to a marriage entered 
into after baptism, even if only one 
party was baptized? The reply of the 
Congregation: Affirmative. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff approved the solution and 
ordered it published. 


RELEVANCE 


Up to now there has been a dubium 
legis as to whether the diriment impedi- 
ment of affinity would arise where only 
one partner of an infidel marriage be- 
comes a Catholic. Because of this 
doubt, it had been held by the com- 
mentators that the impediment did not 
exist if only one of the parties received 
baptism, either before or after the disso- 
lution of the marriage. Some authors 
held, however, that the impediment did 
arise in such a case.‘ 


The reason for the doubt was the un- 
certainty as to whether a marriage must 
be a sacrament in order to be a ratified 
marriage giving rise to the impediment 
in question. The present decision of the 
Holy Office settles the issue in favor of 
the existence of the impediment. The 
resolution of the dubiwm is of impor- 
tance in the United States where so 
many people are not baptized. 


*Num. 29 (29.392). 

*Cf. Woywod-Smith, A Practical Commen- 
tary on the Code of Canon Law (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., N.Y.C., 1952), #1072. 





Homies 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN J. FISHER, C.M. 


Over a year ago we had been urged to con- 
tact Father John Fisher with a view to hav- 
ing him contribute homilies to our pages. 
We were led to expect much, and the reaction 
on the part of our readership to his homilies 
in our August, 1956, issue more than con- 
confirmed expectations. 

Until 1949 Father Fisher was engaged in 
educational work. Since that time he has 
been most active in retreat and novena work, 
particularly in Miraculous Novena work. 





Parents: Shepherds or Hirelings? 


Second Sunday after Easter 
“IT am the Good Shepherd” (John 10, 14) 


OUTLINE: shepherd. These were country people 
(1) The hireling and the shepherd. who understood about sheep and sheep- 
(2) Parents: Shepherds or hirelings? fold, about shepherds and _hirelings. 
os —— i aia ti By proving to them that He was the 

; good shepherd and the other preachers 
were the hirelings, the people would 
more readily recognize Him alone as 
the true Messiah. 


The event mentioned in today’s gos- 
pel occurred in the city of Jerusalem. 
For several days Christ had _ been 
preaching to the people. He noticed, THE HIRELING AND THE SHEPHERD 
however, that many of them ignored 
Him and others reacted indifferently Now Our Divine Lord proceeds to 
to His teachings. He realized that this point out the difference between a hire- 
was due to the fact that there were ling and a true shepherd. And He 
many false prophets in the city. These speaks in these general terms. First 
men were also preaching to the people of all, a hireling does not consider the 
and claiming to be the Messiah. Nat- sheep his own. He is just watching 
urally this confused the people, and over them for someone else. But Christ 
Our Savior wanted to convince them reminds these people that He calls them 
that He alone was the true Son of God = and knows them as His own. “T tell 
and the others were false teachers. So you... I know mine and mine know 
He told them the story of the good me.” Secondly, the hireling shows no 
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great concern for the sheep. But the 
good shepherd dedicates and devotes 
his life to his sheep. And this is the 
very reason why Jesus came to earth. 
He has told them so often: ‘The Son 
of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost” (Lk. 19, 10). 
Thirdly the hireling flees from the flock 
when the wolves attack. But these 
people had to admit that no amount of 
opposition and persecution had dis- 
couraged Our Lord as He “went about 
the cities and towns preaching the gos- 
pel. And I had compassion on them 
because they were distressed and lying 
like sheep that have no shepherd” 
(Mt. 9, 35,36). And finally the most 
striking difference between the shepherd 
and the hireling is the willingness of 
the former to lay down his life for 
his sheep. These other preachers 
manifested no such spirit. But Christ 
had foretold He Himself would do this 


thing: “The Son of Man shall be 


betrayed into the hands of men: and 
they shall kill him and the third day 


he shall rise again” (Mt. 17, 22). 
And so Christ proved beyond a doubt 
that He is the good shepherd and there- 
fore the only true Messiah. 

But, my dear friends, Our Lord did 
not consider the people of His own 
time as His only sheep. As He looked 
down through the centuries He beheld 
all men of every generation. They, too, 
were to be His sheep. They would need 
faithful shepherds to guide them, and 
so He appointed others to serve as 
shepherds in His name. First, the 
Pope is shepherd for the whole world. 
Christ, as He was about to ascend into 
heaven, said to Peter, the first Pope: 
“Feed my lambs. 
Next, under the Pope, bishops labor as 


Feed my sheep.” 


shepherds of their dioceses; pastors act 
as shepherds of their parishes; finally, 


parents watch as shepherds. 

St. Augustine has said, “Parents are 
shepherds in their own houses and must 
have the same care for their children 
which a shepherd has for his sheep.” 
This morning we ask you fathers and 
mothers to examine your consciences to 
know how well you fulfill your duties 
as shepherds over your children. 


PARENTS: SHEPHERDS OR 

HIRELINGS 

Are you fully devoted and dedicated 
to your children, or are their interests 
second to your own? If a father is too 
busy reading the evening paper to help 
his children with their homework, he 
lacks the real interest of a shepherd 
for his sheep. If he has time for his 
“cronies,” but is never free to take his 
children to a ball game or a pienic, he 
fails to show the true concern found 
in a good shepherd. If he selfishly 
spends money on himself while his chil- 
dren do without some of the necessities 
of life, he proves to be a hireling who 
flees before sacrifice. If a mother al- 
lows her social activities to interfere 
with family life, if she works outside 
the home for eight hours a day, not 
through necessity but just to get away 
from the home or to be able to buy 
mere luxuries, can she feel she is totally 
dedicated to her children? If children 
are sent to the movies so that parents 
can have a minute’s peace and no re- 
gard is given to the type of movie the 
children will see, are such parents good 
shepherds? If children may sit before 
a television set and watch one gruesome 
murder mystery after another so long 
as they remain quiet, are they being 
properly supervised? No one can deny 
the sacrifices involved in being parents. 
Their role is a twenty-four hours a day 
nerve-wrecking experience. But if they 
will be true shepherds, they cannot relax 
in their devotion and care. 
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The second duty of a good shepherd 
is to know his sheep. Parents have to 
be conscious of their children’s weak- 
nesses so that they can correct them. 
They should recognize their inclination 
to virtue so that they will encourage 
them in its development. They must 
know how worthy their children are of 
trust. Are the good books and maga- 
zines they read in your presence the 
only kind they read? Or are there filthy 
books hidden around the home? When 
your child leaves home for Mass on 
Sunday, does he actually go to church 
or does he hang around a drug store 
until Mass is finished? How often 
have priests heard the sad story about 
Mary who informs her parents she and 
Jane are going to spend the week-end 
at the shore with Jane’s aunt. Jane 
assures her father and mother she is 
going with Mary’s aunt. Then off they 
go together unchaperoned to a week- 
end of sin and debauchery. Maybe the 


parents think they are not at fault, but 
the fact remains they do not know their 
sheep. 

Thirdly, a shepherd has to feed his 
sheep. And fathers and mothers must 


nourish the souls of their children 
through religious training. They do 
this by teaching them a spirit of prayer 
through family prayer. The child has 
to learn the importance of religion by 
the religious attitude in the home. If 
he has to look into the back bedroom 
to find a crucifix or a statue of Our 
Lady, then Christ and His Blessed 
Mother cannot be too important in his 
youthful mind. If he never sees or 
hears a Catholic program on the family 
radio or television, then to him religion 
is something to be practiced only in 


Church. If there are no Catholic 
magazines or comics around home, then 
Davy Crockett becomes better known 
to the child than Christ. If priests and 
religious are ridiculed or unwelcome in 
the home, how can the child be ex- 
pected to respect them? 

Finally, a shepherd leads his flock. 
He does not follow them. And so 
fathers and mothers must show the way 
to their children by good example. If 
dad never goes to Mass on Sunday, 
how can he convince his children they 
should attend. He is their hero. And 
to their childish minds what is good 
enough for him is good enough for them. 
If parents go off on vacation to a spot 
where the family cannot get to Mass 
on Sunday, how can they expect the 
children to appreciate the necessity of 
going to Mass once they return home? 
If fathers and mothers rarely receive 
the Sacraments, how can they inspire 
their sons and daughters to a love for 
Christ and Holy Communion? If chil- 
dren are allowed to neglect these sacra- 
ments all summer, they begin to wonder 
why these are so important during the 
school year. If little ones hear the 
name of God spoken in vain at home, 
how can they be impressed with true 
reverence for that sacred name? 

Almighty God has given you parents 
a tremendous responsibility. He de- 
mands constant and unselfish devotion 
to this responsibility. This is not easy. 
He realizes the price you have to pay 
to be good parents. And this is why He 
has promised a heavenly crown to good 
parents. “When the prince of pastors 
shall appear you shall receive a never 
fading crown of glory” (I Peter 5, 4). 





SUFFERING—IN THE LIGHT OF ETERNITY 


Suffering—in the Light of Eternity 


Third Sunday after Easter 


“You shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice” (John 16, 20). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) God planned suffering. 
(2) Suffering is good for the good. 
(3) Let our crosses be fashioned into 
crowns. 


The words of today’s gospel are 
found in the sermon preached by Christ 
on the night before His crucifixion. He 
had gathered His Apostles into the Up- 
per Room for His final meeting with 
them before His death. It was in one 
sense a very joyous occasion. He had 
just instituted the Most Holy Eucharist 
and had consecrated the Apostles as 
His first priests. He then preached a 
lengthy discourse that added to the joy 
of the occasion. He told His priests 
how much He loved them. He in- 
structed them how they were to prove 
their love for Him by obedience to His 
commandments. He promised that no 
matter what they asked the Father in 
His name they would receive. He as- 
sured them that they were not His serv- 
ants but His friends. He promised 
that after He had returned to His 
Father, He would not leave them or- 
phans. For the Holy Spirit would come 
upon them to encourage, strengthen and 
fortify them. And finally He reminded 
them of the crown of glory that awaited 
them: “And if I shall go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again and 
will take you to myself; that where 
[ am, you also may be” (John 14, 3). 


GOD PLANNED SUFFERING 

Yet, running through this beautifully 
consoling and inspiring discourse of 
Christ we find a note of sorrow and suf- 


fering. He stated for example: “Let 
not your heart be troubled nor let it 
be afraid” (John 14, 27). He prepared 
them for future trials: “If they have 
persecuted me they will also persecute 
you” (John 15, 20). He warned them 
they would be put out of the synagogues 
and “whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doth a service to God” (John 
16, 2). “But because I have spoken 
these things to you sorrow hath filled 
your heart” (John 16, 6). “Amen, 
amen, I say to you, you shall lament 
and weep but the world shall rejoice” 
(John 16,20). Still Christ reassured His 
Apostles by promising them that their 
sorrow would be changed into joy; and 
their joy no man would take from them. 

Now, my dear friends, was it by mere 
coincidence that Our Lord spoke of 
suffering on the same occasion on which 
He instituted the Blessed Sacrament? 
Was it accidental that He referred to 
persecution at the very time He 


‘ anointed His first priests? Was it by 


chance that He mentioned tears in a 
sermon on love; that He spoke of sor- 
row and, at the same time, promised 
the coming of the Holy Ghost? Hardly! 
He did this to stress the place of suffer- 
ing and sorrow. 

In the design of Christ, suffering is 
no accident. It is an integral part of 
God’s plan for our salvation. When 
we hear about the mother of a large 
family who is afflicted with tuberculosis, 
we call it a tragedy. When we witness 
people struggling day by day for the 
bare necessities of life, we say it is un- 
fortunate. When an airplane crashes 
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and dozens are killed, we refer to it as 
a horrible accident. But this is because 
we fail to look at these things through 
the eyes of God. We see them in light 
of today. He sees them in light of 
eternity. We look upon them in a sel- 
fish spirit. He witnesses them through 
eyes of love. When we watch a woman 
crochet a centerpiece, all we can ob- 
serve is a crisscross of colors that seem 
to follow no pattern. But when she 
finishes her work we can gaze upon a 
beautifully knitted design. So, like- 
wise, if we could see the purpose of suf- 
fering through God’s eyes, we should 
recognize a beautifully planned pattern 
of love and service. Maybe the mother 
in the sanitorium is learning a spirit of 
patience that will make her a better 
mother in future years. Perhaps the 
poverty in your own life has led you to 
a complete dependence on God. Now 
if you were rich, you might easily have 
forgotten God. Maybe some of those 
riding in the plane that crashed were 
starting to drift away from God, and 
He may have taken them to Himself 
before they made the final break. How 
often have you looked at the beginning 
of a large construction and all you were 
able to see was a huge ugly hole in the 


ground. To the architect, however, it - 


is the first step in the erection of a 
beautiful building. So, too, your life 
may seem so empty because a loved one 
has been torn away from you through 
death. But the Divine Architect knows 
that this loneliness will eventually serve 
as the foundation for a Christlike per- 
sonality. Since such surely is the posi- 
tive plan of Providence, how can you 
consider loneliness, suffering, sorrow as 
accidents and tragedies? 


SUFFERING IS GOOD FOR THE GOOD 


Perhaps the most misunderstood as- 
pect of suffering is its presence in the 
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life of good and saintly people. Some 
consider suffering solely as a punish- 
ment for sin and ask therefore why the 
good must suffer. And this is the very 
idea Christ warns against in today’s 
gospel. “You shall lament and weep 
but the world shall rejoice” (John 16, 
20). For here Christ was speaking to 
His Apostles, good and holy men, a 
chosen few selected by Him from among 
all the men in the world, men conse- 
crated and ordained to represent Christ 
to the world. Why did they have to en- 
dure persecution and suffering? Be- 
cause these things made them more 
Christlike. They were other Christs in 
power, but they must still become other 
Christs in action. Was not the life of 
Christ one of suffering? He could have 
redeemed the world with the snap of His 
finger or the blink of His eye, yet He 
accepted all the pain, torture and tor- 
ment of His passion and death in order 
to teach us how to accept suffering. 
Furthermore, was not the life of His 
mother one of sorrow? Did He ever 
love anyone more than her? Yet, what 
a sorrowful life she lived! How then 
can those of you who live good and holy 
lives complain because you too must 
suffer? Are you better or holier than 
the Apostles or the Blessed Virgin 
Mary? Rather than look upon suffer- 
ing solely as a punishment for sin, re- 
gard it as an opportunity to share 
Christ’s passion. 

Did you ever stop to meditate at the 
Fifth Station of the Cross, where Simon 
helped Jesus to carry His cross? Why 
was this? Surely Christ did not need 
help for He is the Almighty Son of God. 
Besides He could have received all the 
help He wanted from His Father. 
Earlier, when He was first arrested, one 
of His Apostles drew his sword and cut 
off the ear of the servant of the high- 
priest. When Our Lord told him to put 





HEAVEN: 


away his sword, He asked, “Thinkest 
thou I cannot ask my Father, and he 
will give me presently more than twelve 
legions of angels?” (Matthew 26, 53). 
Why then did Jesus accept help from 
Simon? Because in this way He 
wanted to invite you and me to share 
His cross with Him, and the more of 
that cross you accept through suffering, 
sadness and sorrow, the more Christlike 
you will become. When you live by 
this teaching, your troubles and trials 
become more and more desirable. 

Once you learn to accept your crosses 
from the hand of God, you will see 
them changed quickly into occasions of 
joy. Examine the life of Our Blessed 
Mother and learn how true this is. At 
one moment she was troubled because 
she could not understand how she could 
be the Mother of Christ and still remain 
a virgin. But Our Heavenly Father 
quickly turned her trouble into peace 
through the message of an angel. Next 
she worried how Joseph would accept 
the news that she was with child, and 
again Almighty God eased her heart as 


INSPIRATION, CONSOLATION, STRENGTH 


His angel spoke to Joseph. The disap- 
pointment of finding no room in the inn 
at Bethlehem vanished as she held the 
Christ Child in her arms in the stable. 
At the presentation the prophet Simeon 
warned her that a sword would pierce 
her heart, and at the same time his 
praise of her Son brought her joy. The 
inconvenience of the flight into Egypt 
had its reward in the safety which her 
child enjoyed there. The heart-render- 
ing anguish of the loss of Christ for 
three days in Jerusalem quickly 
changed into eighteen years of ecstasy 
as she had Him to herself at Nazareth. 
In each instance she practised patience, 
and God rewarded her. 

This is the patience you must learn. 
Strive courageously to imitate Our 
Blessed Mother in your sorrows and 
sufferings, and in God’s own good time 
your crosses will be turned into crowns. 
For He has promised you: “Now you 
indeed have sorrow; but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice; and 
your joy no man shall take from you” 
(John 16, 22). 


Heaven: Inspiration, Consolation, Strength 


“I go to him that sent me, and none of you asketh me: 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Whither goest thou?” 


(John 16, 5) 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Thoughts of heaven inspire. 
(2) Thoughts of heaven console. 
(3) Thoughts of heaven give strength. 


During His discourse at the Last 
Supper, Christ spoke about many things. 
As He brought His sermon to a close, 
there evidently was one subject He 
wanted still to mention, namely, 
heaven. He knew in His heart the 
Apostles were not interested, for He 


complained and said to them: “And 
now I go to him that sent me, and none 
of you asketh me: Whither goest 
thou? But because I have spoken these 
things to you, sorrow hath filled your 
heart” (John 16, 5, 6). 

Perhaps, my dear friends, Our Divine 
Lord could make the same complaint 
against us, for how often do we ever 
think of heaven? Maybe such a 
thought fills our hearts with sorrow be- 
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cause we fear the death that must pre- 
cede heaven. Still the very idea of 
heaven should be a source of constant 
inspiration and encouragement. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN INSPIRE 


First of all, God made us for heaven. 
This is the very purpose for which He 
created us. In the plan of Our Heavenly 
Father both our bodies and souls are to 
live for all eternity in the glory of Para- 
dise. This explains why nothing in all 
this world can ever satisfy our con- 
stantly hungering, searching hearts. 
Glance out upon all the beauty of this 
world, and your eyes search for still 
more. Harken to all the thrilling 
music that man can compose, and your 
ears listen for still more: “For the eye 
is not filled with seeing, neither is the 
ear filled with hearing” (Eccl. 1, 8). 
Labor day and night in the search for 
truth, and your minds will still not be 
at rest. Love everyone and everything 
in all creation, and your souls continue 
to yearn for more to love. Why is this? 
Because God has made us for Himself, 
and only His beauty can fully delight 
our eyes; only His praises can please 
our ears; only the knowledge of Him 
ean quench our thirst for truth; only 
perfect love for Him can satisfy our 
souls hunger for love. As St. Augustine 
has said: “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self alone,O Lord. And our hearts shall 
never be at rest until they rest in Thee.” 
How foolish we would be, then, to labor 
for the things of this world and to 
forget our heavenly home. 

Suppose a man accepted a difficult 
job in order to support his family, and 
then became so absorbed in his work 
that he forgot to return home. What 
a fool he would be! Or suppose a man 
inherited a beautiful home, forgot the 
address and spent his life living in hall- 
ways and alleys. Again, what a fool!! 
How foolish we are then in the sight of 
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Our Heavenly Father when we forget 
the Kingdom of Heaven prepared for 
us from the foundation of the world: 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand be forgotten. Let my tongue 
cleave to my jaws if I do not remember 
thee” (Ps. 136, 5, 6). 

What an inspiration shall we receive 
when we do live constantly conscious of 
our heavenly goal! No cross will weigh 
too heavily upon us. No sacrifice will 
seem too much to make. No incon- 
venience will deter us. What makes the 
scientist work for weeks and months 
and years in his laboratory? What 
causes him to forget food, health and 
comfort? His quest for a secret of 
nature. And should not the desire for 
the secrets of God motivate us to even 
greater efforts? What drives the ex- 
plorer through heat and cold, through 
sun and rain? What brings him into 
strange lands among hostile people? 
The search for some unexplored place. 
And should not the desire for the Para- 
dise lead us to similar sacrifices? Why 
will the farmer rise early in the morn- 
ing, plow his fields all day, and slave 
until the sun goes down at night? The 
hope for a good crop. And will not the 
thought of the harvest of heaven inspire 
us to labor day and night? Why will 
the soldier sleep in the mud, face gun- 
fire, captivity and even death? His 
desire for peace. Will not then the 
yearning for the peace of Paradise in- 
spire us to fight bravely the battles of 
life? Remember that the scientist, ex- 
plorer, farmer, soldier strive manfully 
“that they may receive a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible one.” 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN CONSOLE 


The thought of heaven brings us not 
only inspiration, but consolation. No 
matter how intense pain may become, 
the promise of heaven as its reward 


lessens its sting. When troubles press 





ITEAVEN: 


heavily upon us from every side, the 
hope of eventual possession of eternal 
peace makes them more bearable. Life 
may be full of disappointments, but the 
desire for heaven inspires us to keep try- 
ing. When the pangs of loneliness for 
a loved one grip our souls, what a con- 
solation we have in knowing that one 
day we shall again see that loved one 
face to face with God. As St. Paul has 
said, “Our present tribulation which is 
momentary and light works for us an 
eternal weight of glory” (II Cor. 4, 17). 
As a result of the inspiration and con- 
solation caused by the thought of 
heaven, we receive greater strength to 
persevere in our efforts. When the tin- 
selled pleasures of the world seem so 
attractive, the very idea of heaven 
shows them in their true light and in- 
spires us to strive for happiness that will 
never end. If we frequently think of 
our present bodies as glorified in heaven, 
it will be easier to keep the flames of 
passion under control. As we battle 
daily with the devil who goes about as 
a roaring lion seeking whom he may de- 
vour, we shall find comfort and strength 
in the realization that one day within 
the security of heaven we shall be free 
of his temptations. St. Paul tells us 
that the body “is sown in corruption, it 
shall rise in incorruption. It is sown in 
dishonor, it shall rise in glory. It is 
sown in weakness, it shall rise in power. 
It is sown a natural body, it shall rise a 
spiritual body” (I Cor. 15, 42-44). 


HEAVEN IS REAL 


But even though the idea of heaven 
ean give us inspiration, consolation and 
strength, still at times heaven may seem 
so unreal to us. We just cannot imagine 
what heaven is like. In Sacred Scrip- 
ture it is pictured as a place with streets 
of gold like to clear glass with walls 
adorned with all manner of precious 
stones (Apoc. 21, 18,19). Also, it is 


INSPIRATION, CONSOLATION, STRENGTH 


described as a beautiful garden where 
we shall wear white garments and a 
crown. But these descriptions are even 
more inadequate than the attempt of a 
master musician to explain a heavenly 
symphony to a child. There are nine 
different visions of heaven mentioned 
in the Bible, but none of them can 
satisfy us. St. Paul caught a fleeting 
glimpse of heaven and all he could say 
was: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man what things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him” (I Cor. 2, 9). 

But remember we have the gift of 
faith, the faith that assures us that in 
heaven we shall see, know and love God 
in all His infinite beauty, truth and 
goodness. Not the way we see, know 
and love Him now, for “We see now 
through a glass in a dark manner; but 
then, face to face” (I Cor. 13, 12). 

A man may stand before a beautiful 
painting, but if he is in a darkened room 
the picture will not thrill him. But 
turn on the lights and then he will be- 
come enraptured by it. Or a blind man 
may stand on the pinnacle of a moun- 
tain in the presence of gorgeous scenery, 
and it will mean nothing to him. But 
open his eyes, and he will become 
speechless and enthralled. And this is 
what happens in heaven. For there the 
soul shall receive a special light—the 
light of glory. This is the light by 
which God sees Himself. This light will 
give us such a clarity of vision that 
nothing will obscure our intellects. It 
will put us in such a possession of God 
that no obstacle will hinder our union 
with Him. It will inflame our love so 
that we can enjoy God with unending 
bliss. This light will elevate our minds 
to a divine state. It will expand our 
capacity to know and love God right to 
the very horizons of immensity. Each 
soul in heaven will reflect this light to 
a different degree, but it will be the 
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source of the happiness of each. No 
one denies the splendor of the moon be- 
cause it reflects the light of the sun. 
“One is the glory of the sun, another the 
glory of the moon and another the glory 
of the stars. For star differeth from 
star in glory” (I Cor. 15, 41). 

And so, my dear friends, we urge you 
to a deeper and more lively spirit of 


faith about heaven. Think often about 
it. Realize it is something real. It has 
been prepared for you and is within 
your reach. Work diligently for it by 
being faithful to God, for “if thou wilt 
enter life, keep the commandments (Mt. 
19, 17). Dedicate and surrender your 
life to God, for “he that shall lose his 
life for me shall find it” (Mt. 10, 39). 


Prayer: Meaning, Need, Manner 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


“Ask and you shall receive” (John 16, 24). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Meaning of prayer. 
(2) Necessity of prayer. 
(3) Neglect of prayer. 
(4) How do you pray? 


We frequently hear the expression: 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” This 
is a strong way of saying we often take 
for granted the things with which we are 
most familiar. How true this is of 
prayer! From our earliest childhood 
our good mothers taught us to pray. 
One of the first words we whispered was 
“Jesus.” How often did they take our 
baby arms to help us make the sign of 
the cross. Each night before they 
tucked us into bed they had us repeat 
our prayers after them. And, as a re- 
sult, we have gone through life familiar 
with the idea of prayer. 


PRAYER—ITS MEANING 


But, my dear friends, have we ever 
stopped to meditate on the meaning of 
prayer. Prayer is a conversation with 
God.’ What an overwhelming thought 
this is. We mere creatures can talk to 
our Creator. We weak finite beings can 
join all heaven in adoration of the In- 
finite and Almighty God. We can lift 
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our hearts in praise to the one and only 
true God. We who live in time can 
express our gratitude to the eternal and 
everlasting God. We sinners can ask 
for pardon from the very God we have 
offended. Through prayer we conquer 
time and reach into eternity. Through 
prayer we pierce the veil that separates 
heaven from earth. What a privilege 
this is!’ And it is one we can enjoy any 
time—not just once a year or once a 
month; one we can use anywhere— 
lying in bed, riding a bus, or walking a 
street. My dear friends, have we ever 
really appreciated the magnificence of 
this privilege of prayer? 

Perhaps our failure to realize the 
glory of prayer explains why Our Lord 
had to urge and exhort us to pray. For 
if we ever fully understood its meaning 
we should never cease praying. But 
Christ recognized the weakness of our 
nature, and so He Himself gave us the 
example and inspiration to pray. The 
gospels tell us that on several occasions 
He retired to the mountains to pray. 
Surely as God He did not need to pray. 
But He wanted to teach us. And, more 
than this, He commanded us to pray. 
“Ask and you shall receive” (Jn. 16, 





PRAYER: 


24). “Watch ye and pray” (Mt. 26, 
41). “We ought always to pray” (Lk. 
18, 1). In these words Christ does not 
suggest that it would be nice for us to 
pray, or that it would be merely pleas- 
ing to Him. Rather He commands us 
to pray. 


PRAYER IS A NECESSITY 


And why does He do this? Because 
of our absolute need and dependence 
upon prayer. Everything we are, every- 
thing we have, we received from our 
merciful God. He and He alone can 
satisfy our every need, our every wish. 
He has bestowed many blessings upon 
us without our asking for them. But 
in His divine providence He arranged 
that many other favors will come to 
us only if we ask for them. “Ask and 
you shall receive.” But first we must 
ask! “Seek and you shall find.” But 
first we must seek. “Knock and it shall 
be opened to you.” But first we must 
knock! And unless we do seek God’s 
help through prayer many spiritual and 
material helps shall never be bestowed 
on us. 

But still we must not look upon 
prayer solely as a means of God’s help. 
For through prayer we satisfy our obli- 
gation to adore God as our Heavenly 
Lord and Master. We express the love 
we have for Him. We tell Him of our 
gratitude for His infinite goodness and 
mercy. We ask His pardon for our 
sins and offenses. Prayer is one of the 
principal ways we have to honor God’s 
saints, to assist the suffering souls and 
our fellow man. In fine, prayer is a 
most powerful means to satisfy our du- 
ties to God, His saints and our fellow 
man. 

Yet despite the priceless privilege of 
prayer, despite God’s command and our 
own need to pray, how few really speak 
to God as they should. What stronger 
proof do we need for this point than the 


MEANING, NEED, MANNER 


fact that Our Blessed Mother has come 
down on earth so many times to appeal 
to us to pray. With all the loving solic- 
itude of a worried mother for her care- 
less children, she has begged us to de- 
velop a habit of prayer in our daily 
lives. For example, at Paris in 1830 
Our Lady said to St. Catherine Labouré 
as she gave her the miraculous medal: 
“Grace is shed most abundantly on 
those who ask for it in prayer; but alas 
where are those who pray?” Since that 
time Our Lady has appeared on earth 
many times; at La Salette in 1846 
where she literally cried; in 1858 at 
Lourdes; in 1871 at Portmain, France. 
Surely all of us are familiar with her 
many apparitions at Fatima in 1917 
when she foretold the evils that eventu- 
ally tortured the- world because men 
ignored her pleas. In 1933 she appeared 
eight times to a little girl in Belgium 
and pleaded, “Pray much, my dear 
child. Pray much. Pray much.” 
There are many other reported appari- 
tions upon which the Catholic Church 
has not yet passed judgment. But, my 
dear friends, would Our Lady have come 
down on earth so frequently to beg us 
to pray if we were already fulfilling 
this duty? Does not her anxiety im- 
press upon us the tremendous impor- 
tance of prayer? Does it not startle us 
to the realization that we do not exer- 
cise the precious privilege of prayer as 
we should? 


NEGLECT OF PRAYER 


This morning, my dear friends, 
quickly examine your consciences on 
this matter of prayer. Are you among 
those who rarely think of God? Are 
you living your life independently of 
God—or so you think? Are you too 
busy with the things of time to think 
about your Eternal God? If so, you are 
living in open disobedience to God’s 
command and He has warned you: 
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“Revenge is mine and I will repay them 
in due time” (Deut. 32, 35). Your life 
is a total failure no matter what success 
you may seem to have, for in the words 
of Saint Paul you must admit: “Of 
myself I am nothing.” 

Perhaps you are among those who 
will give a moment or two to God in 
the morning or at night? Do you stay 
in bed till the very last moment and 
then have to rush so quickly you hardly 
have time to say, “Good morning, God’’? 
Do you devote one minute to God and 
thirty minutes to the morning paper? 
Do you sit absorbed in television for 
two or three hours at night and then 
craw! into bed too tired to go on your 
knees to say “Good night” to God? Do 
you have plenty of time to gossip about 
your neighbor but not enough time to 
ask God to help him? Do you sincerely 
feel you are satisfying your obligation 
to pray when you use only two or three 
minutes for prayer out of 1440 minutes 


of each day? 


HOW DO YOU PRAY? 


Then there are those who devote 
sufficient time to prayer but who are 
forever complaining because God does 
not answer them in the way they wish. 
I believe it was St. Augustine who wrote 
that when our prayers are not answered 
it is due to one of three reasons: either 
the one praying is wrong, the thing 
sought is wrong, or the method of pray- 
ing is wrong. 

First, the one praying can hardly 
expect the full richness of God’s bless- 
ing if he is living in sin. The book of 
Proverbs tells us: “The Lord is far 
from the wicked and He will hear the 
prayers of the just” (Prov. 15, 29). 
Also in the Psalms we read: “God will 


do the will of them that fear Him; and 
He will hear their prayers” (Ps. 144, 
19). God does hear the prayers of sin- 
ners. But His richest, most striking 
answer to prayer is in favor of those who 
love Him. 

Secondly, you may be praying for 
something harmful to your immortal 
soul, so that God in His infinite good- 
ness loves you too much to grant such a 
request. The thing you seek may seem 
good to you now. But will it be good 
for you twenty years from now? You 
think only of the present. But God 
knows in terms of eternity. 

Lastly, maybe your manner of pray- 
ing is wrong. Do you, for example, 
pray in terms of God’s holy will? Or 
do you put an absolute demand on God. 
Some people ask favors of God and 
dare to tell Him when, where, and how 
He is to answer. 

One night a young mother was putting 
her three-year-old twin sons to bed. 
As she led them in their night prayers 
she told them to ask God to send home 
to them soon their four-year-old brother 
who was very sick in the hospital. As 
they repeated after their mother: 
“Dear God, please make Vincent better 
and send him home soon,” one of them 
reached for his Hopalong Cassidy gun, 
pointed it at a picture of Christ hanging 
over their bed and shouted, “And you 
better make him better, God.” The 
innocence of that child removes any 
possibility of disrespect. But there are 
adults who speak to God in the same 
manner, but they cannot be so readily 
excused. For your prayer to be heard 
you must offer it in a spirit of true 
humility: “The prayer of him that 
humbles himself shall pierce the clouds” 
(Eeclus. 35, 21). 





VOCATIONS 


Vocations 


Ascension Thursday 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations” (Matthew 28, 19). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ’s command to His Apostles. 


(2) Reasons for the shortage of vocations. 


(3) Meaning of a vocation. 
(4) Appeal for more vocations. 


At the beginning of His public life 
Our Divine Lord called certain men to 
follow after Him. They immediately 
left all things to answer His call. For 
three years Christ trained them in prep- 
aration for their special mission. Then 
on the first Holy Thursday night He 
ordained His Apostles as His first 
priests and conferred on them the power 
of consecration. Three nights later on 
the first Easter Sunday, He gave them 
the power to obsolvefromsins. Finally, 
on the day of His Ascension, Christ 
commissioned them to preach. 

In the words of today’s gospel Christ 
pronounced, “Go ye into the whole world 
and preach the gospel to every creature” 
(Mark 16,15). St. Matthew elaborates 
on this event a little more than St. 
Mark. His words are: “Going there- 
fore teach ye all nations: baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 

Now surely Christ did not intend that 
these men would live until the end of 
time so that they could teach all men 
of all times. Rather, in His divine 
providence, He ordained that this power 
and commission would be handed down 
through generation after generation. 
Throughout the history of the Church, 
therefore, we find a tremendous army 


of men who have accepted Christ’s com- 
mand to teach all nations. And stand- 
ing side by side with the priests we find 
in each generation other men and 
women who as Brothers and Sisters 
have labored so gloriously for the cause 
of Christ. 


REASONS FOR SHORTAGE 
OF VOCATIONS 


By the grace of God we have in our 
own times a mighty array of men and 
women dedicated to the salvation of 
souls. But despite the splendid response 
of our young people, we still do not have 
enough priests and religious. For the 
demands on the Church today are 
greater than the supply of vocations. 
No doubt there are many contributing 
factors to the shortage of vocations. 
Today let us consider one of two of 
them. 

The first is the opposition placed by 
parents. It is truly amazing, my dear 
friends, that so many Catholic fathers 
and mothers try to keep their sons out of 
the seminary—and more especially their 
daughters out of the convent. These 
parents basically are selfish and unwill- 
ing to give back to God the child which 
He has only loaned to them for a time. 
But they will not admit their selfish- 
ness. Instead they will think up many 
reasons why their son or daughter 
should remain at home. How often 
have you heard parents say, “I think 
boys and girls, sixteen and eighteen 
years of age, are too young to know 
their own minds about a vocation.” The 
United States Government does not 
consider a youth at that age too young 
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to know his mind about choosing a 
military career. The deans of our pre- 
professional schools do not regard him 
as too young to know his mind about 
selecting a professional career. Why 
then is he too young to make a decision 
about a career for Christ? Other par- 
ents will object and say, “I think boys 
and girls should remain in the world 
and get to know the ways of the world 
before they go away.” Must a doctor 
have pneumonia himself before he can 
diagnose it in someone else? Neither 
does one have to be in the world in order 
to know about the world. What safer 
way could your child learn of the ways 
of the world than in the protection and 
security of the seminary or the convent. 
And if there are any parents before me 
this morning who have uttered these— 
and similar objections—I say, “Go 


down on your knees and ask Almighty 
God to forgive you for having been so 
selfish with Him, so generous with you.” 


TRAGIC MISUNDERSTANDING 


A second reason for the shortage of 
vocations is a misunderstanding both by 
parents and young people. So many 
think a vocation means that God puts 
the finger on one boy and says, “You 
have to become a priest. And if you 
don’t, you will go to hell.” Or to a 
certain girl He declares, “You must be- 
come a Sister, or you will go to hell.” 
But all the rest who are not individually 
singled out in some evident way cannot 
be priests, brothers or sisters. What is 
the result? Parents practically demand 
a sign from heaven before they will 
consent to their child’s vocation. So 
little “Jimmy” hangs around waiting for 
God to grab him by his red hair and 
push him through a seminary door. 
And young Mary waits patiently for a 
little bird to whisper in her ear: “Come 
on, Mary. Bea Sister.” 
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MEANING OF VOCATION 

But, my dear friends, Almighty God 
does not usually act in this manner. 
First of all, a vocation is not a com- 
mand, but an invitation. You are free 
to accept it or reject it as you will. 
Rather, a vocation is something like 
this. Suppose Christ were to appear 
here this morning. He would speak in 
this manner: “My dear boys and girls, 
I am at war with the devil. He is steal- 
ing from me the souls for which I have 
suffered and died. I want those souls 
back. But the devil has a huge army 
of men and women who are helping him 
to capture these souls. So I need an 
army of men and women on my side 
to help me save these souls. I cannot 
use all you fellows and girls. But those 
with good bodies, good minds, good 
morals are the ones I want. By good 
bodies I mean normal health. By good 
minds I mean normal intelligence. By 
good morals I mean good, clean, holy 
lives. Now how many of you with 
those three goods—good bodies, good 
minds, good morals—are willing to come 
forward, to sign up with Me and to help 
Me to save these souls? What will you 
get out of it? I promise you a hundred- 
fold in this life and eternal glory in the 
next! Now who is willing?” And that 
my dear friends is a vocation. An invi- 
tation to dedicate your lives to the 
service of Christ. And so many of our 
young people have those—the three re- 
quirements mentioned. But they lack 
the fourth—the willingness to make the 
sacrifice. They are afraid to give up 
the luxuries of their nice homes and to 
accept the hardships of the convent or 
the seminary. They are reluctant to 
relinquish the liberty of coming and 
going as they please and to live under 
rule and discipline. And what a sad 
and pitiful reflection it is on Catholic 
home life in America when our young 
people have not been trained to accept 





VOCATIONS 


sacrifices even for the cause of Jesus 
Christ. 


APPEAL FOR MORE VOCATIONS 


To all of you I say, “Pray frequently, 
pray fervently that more of our young 
men and young women will accept 
Christ’s invitation to follow after Him.” 
[ implore you parents that you may 
never, never interfere in your child’s vo- 
cation. Remember always that the 
child you lose least is the one you give 
back to God. When your son or 
daughter marries, you parents move 
down to second place as the wife or 
husband comes first. But in our lives 


no one ever takes our parents’ place. 
They are always first in our hearts. 
The child you lose least is the one you 
give back to God. And finally to those 
of you who are young enough to accept 
Christ’s invitation I say, “Do not be 
afraid.” At times our life is lonely, it 
is difficult. But still it is the most 
wonderful life that God could give to 
any boy or any girl. It has to be that 
way, for Christ has promised that if you 
will leave father and mother and home 
and land and all things for His sake, 
you will receive a hundredfold in this 
life and eternal glory in the next. What 
more could you want? 
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Plasticity Basic to Learning 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


, = MIND of a child receives 
impressions with ease. First impres- 
sions sink deep and remain long. This 
places a great responsibility on parents 
who have almost exclusive control of the 
child during the preschool years. Dr. 
John A. O’Brien is authority for the 
statement that experts in genetic psy- 
chology now assure us that impressions 
received during early childhood and in 
the preadolescent stage set up mental 
patterns and codes of conduct in the 
light of which all the experiences of 
later life are interpreted and evaluated. 
The child carries with him to the grave 


the ideals imbedded in the plastic days 
of childhood. It was the author of the 
Book of Proverbs who wrote thousands 
of years ago: “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 


“PLASTICITY ... 
OF THE RACE” 


SALVATION 


At birth many of the higher animals 
seem to be better circumstanced and 
more highly gifted than man. But the 
complete system of fully developed in- 
stinets which the higher animal inherits 
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from his ancestors fixes his adjustments 
to his environment and renders them 
so rigid that but little change or modifi- 
cation is possible either through the 
experience of the individual or through 
the conscious efforts of man. The hu- 
man baby, seemingly quite helpless at 
birth and not so well endowed by in- 
stincts as the higher animals, is far 
superior in the quality of plasticity. 
Nature has thus provided for his devel- 
opment. As compared with man, even 
the most plastic of the higher animals 
are extremely rigid. It is his limited 
instincts and the inchoate condition in 
which they appear that render the hu- 
man infant plastic. This plasticity fa- 
cilitates modification of existing adjust- 
ments and renders new adjustments 
both possible and necessary. 

Humans differ in plasticity, but all 
of them possess this quality to a de- 
gree out of all proportion to that in 
which it is possessed by any of the 
higher animals. But plasticity is not 
equal in the various races of mankind 
nor even in different individuals of the 
same race or family. It is also true 
that plasticity varies greatly at dif- 
ferent epochs of individual life, and it 
is capable of being increased or dimin- 
ished through educative agencies. 

Plasticity is a potentiality rather than 
an actuality, and its value is found in 
rendering better adjustments possible. 
New adjustments are slow and difficult, 
even painful. “Were the environments 
to which human life must be adjusted 
unchangeable,” writes Doctor Shields, 
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“the rigid instinctive adjustments to be 
found in animal life would be far su- 
perior to the plasticity which charac- 
terizes the human infant. On the other 
hand, when the environment is unstable 
and particularly when the changes in 
the environment are rapid and deep- 
seated, rigid adjustments no longer 
serve the purposes of life, and extinc- 
tion of the rigid species is the unavoid- 
able result. Under such conditions 
plasticity becomes the salvation of the 
race. The value of plasticity, therefore, 
depends upon the extent and the rapid- 
ity of the changes which take place in 
the environment. The more rapid and 
extensive these changes are the more 
valuable does the quality of plasticity 
become.””! 


THREE EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


Today man’s environment is chang- 
ing rapidly from day to day, and this 
places increased value on plasticity. 
All elements in the educative process 
must yield to the growing need of this 
important quality. Doctor Shields 
found this truth constantly reiterated 
in educational literature. He gives an 
epitome of President Hall’s concept of 
the growing need for plasticity. Hall 
speaks of three ideals in educational 
philosophy. Those who seek the first 
ideal look upon education at its highest 
as an inculcation of the best traditions 
of the past. The purpose of education 
is thus to bring the child into contact 
with the ancient life of Greece and 
Rome and to lead him to absorb its 
lessons for the refining of his nature. 
The denominational college, according 
to Hall, is the outstanding representa- 
tive of this theory. 

The second ideal calls for the educator 
to fit the child for the domestic, politi- 


~* Philosophy of Education, by Thomas E. 
Shields, Ph.D. (The Catholic Education Press, 
Washington, D. C.). 
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cal, and industrial life of the present 
time. Though this ideal is immeasur- 
ably better than the first, there is the 
danger that it will produce narrowness 
and provincialism. There is the added 
hazard that it may seek to promote 
utilitarianism in selecting only such 
knowledge as the adult mind finds use- 
ful for its own purposes. The indi- 
vidual is subordinated to the school or- 
ganization, and citizenship looms large 
and takes on an importance above 
womanhood and manhood. To sum up, 
its greatest fault is that it fits youth 
too narrowly for practical tasks. Nar- 
row specialization stands in the way of 
the development of other interests, and 
the life of the student becomes overly 
individualized and selfish. The larger 
conceptions of manhood are lost. 

There is a third ideal, and it stresses 
that the school be not made in the image 
of the past nor of the present, but rather 
seek to fit man for the next stage of 
his development. Unless we give atten- 
tion to this ideal of the future, “we 
shall deteriorate as a nation and fall 
behind in the race.”’ Children must be 
trained to advance with the civilization 
of their day. He who is interested only 
in the present, stands still. While we 
seek to preserve the good of the past, 
education must always fit youth to live 
in the future. 

These three ideals demand pupil plas- 
ticity, but it is the third aim that makes 
the development of this quality its 
direct and immediate object. Native 
plasticity is not enough. We must seek 
to develop this important quality to the 
highest possible degree. If we succeed 
in this, our pupils will be equipped to 
deal effectively with the rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic conditions that 
will create problems in adult life for 
the student of today. 

Adjustment demands plasticity, both 
passive and active. The student must 
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be able to take on modifications to his 
existing modes of activity and to estab- 
lish the new modes of activity that new 
and changed conditions call for. Ad- 
justment, in the full sense of the word, 
means “the power to change and domi- 
nate environment quite as much as the 
power to dominate and change the in- 
dividual. Adjustment means 
changes both in the individual and in 
his environment, and education, to be 
efficient under present conditions, must 
develop in each individual this two-fold 
power.” 

No word of ours is meant to imply 
that man’s environments are fixed and 
unchangeable. Much of man’s environ- 
ment is capable of change, and can be 
changed by him. If man were not able 
to change his environment in any re- 
spect, he would, for instance, be com- 
pelled to eat the food that nature in 
her wild state produced for him. He 
would today be finding shelter in caves 
and dens as did his remote ancestors. 
The possibility of change is shown by 
the single fact that man does not need 
to seek a temperature where the winds 
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and weather are tempered to him in his 
nakedness. Civilized man, at least, is 
satisfied with nothing as he finds it. 
Throughout history he has been mak- 
ing constant modifications of his en- 
vironment that it may more adequately 
meet his needs. Consider also that his 
aesthetic need is not satisfied by na- 
ture’s product, and this is true of his 
physical, social, or intellectual environ- 
ment. “Adjustment,” writes O’Shea 
(Education as Adjustment), “does not 
mean that the individual fits himself 
into the world, so much as that he 
makes the world fit him.” “It is the 
business of education,’ writes Doctor 
Shields, “to help the child so to modify 
himself and so to modify his environ- 
ment that the one may be properly ad- 
justed to the other. It is the business 
of education so to strengthen the will, 
so to clarify the intelligence, and so to 
preserve the plasticity of the individual, 
that he may conquer his environment 
and permanently conquer himself.” 


SOUND NEW PRINCIPLES 
ARE OLD AS CHRISTIANITY 


This educational doctrine is not new; 
it is the very central thought of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus Christ and His followers 
gave a splendid exposition of it. They 
knew how to conquer self and the 
world, and bend it to their purposes. 
The arts of peace and the institutions 
of Christian civilization are monuments 
to this capacity of theirs. Christianity 
took wild nomadic tribes and made them 
over into civilized peoples. The Roman 
Empire was sunk in idolatry; Rome 
itself was the focus of the idolatry 
practiced throughout the empire. The 
whole world, with the exception of 
Palestine, was buried in the darkness of 
idolatry when the Apostles took up the 
commission Christ confided to them. 
He commanded His Apostles to effect 





PLASTICITY BASIC TO LEARNING 


the most mighty moral revolution that 
las ever occurred in the history of the 
world. He commanded them to uproot 
idolatry and establish the worship of 
the one true and living God. They were 
to eradicate the most daring and in- 
veterate passions from the hearts of 
men, and to found in those hearts the 
peaceful reign of His Gospel. 

To a people whose religion tolerated 
and even sanctioned the most dissolute 
morals, the Apostles gave a sublime 
and austere moral code. These new 
Christians remained pure and chaste 
amid licentiousness and_ sensuality; 
sober and abstemious amid drunken- 
ness and debauchery; just and generous 
amid injustice, rapine, and overreach- 
ing. The Church did more for man; 
she was not satisfied to teach the de- 
generate pagan to conquer his passions, 
but she led him on and taught him to 
use the rich cultural treasures which he 
inherited from Greece and Rome in the 


work of reconstructing society. She led 
man in his conquest of physical nature, 
in his conquest of “old ocean’s gray and 


” 


melancholy waste,” and in his discov- 
ery of unknown worlds. Christianity 
furnished the ideals and the inspiration 
of the fine arts, of sculpture and paint- 
ing, of architecture and music, of poetry 
and belles-lettres. Nor did she stop 
there; she had a mission to guide man 
in conquering himself. She taught him 
the art of modifying and refining his 
own nature, as witness the lists of holy 
men and women, saints of God, through 
the ages. 
It is perhaps safe to say that St. 
senedict, father of Western Monasti- 
cism, made a mightier contribution than 
any other single man in teaching the 
unlettered barbarian the dignity of work 
and prayer. With the telling genius of 
Christianity, Benedict trained his monks 
to preserve the literary treasures of the 
pagan world in their scriptoria. These 


carefully treasured manuscripts con- 
tained the record of the learning of 
antiquity, and the day came when they 
could be used effectively in the work 
of educating man. Dangers constantly 
threatened the Church from without, 
and she was shaken by storms and 
convulsions from within. 

A brilliant passage of Cardinal New- 
man reminds us of the truth of this 
statement. He writes: “The Church 
is ever militant; sometimes she gains, 
sometimes she loses; and more often she 
is at once gaining and losing in differ- 
ent parts of her territory. What is 
ecclesiastical history but a record of 
the ever doubtful fortune of the battle, 
though its issue is not doubtful. 
Scarcely are we singing Te Deum when 
we have to turn to Misereres; scarcely 
are we in peace, when we are in perse- 
cution; scarcely have we gained a tri- 
umph when we are visited by a scandal. 
Nay, we make progress by means of 
reverses; our griefs are our consola- 
tions; we lost Stephen to gain Paul, 
and Matthias replaces the traitor 
Judas.” 


REAL PROGRESSIVISM PROCEEDS 
FROM TRUTHS ETERNAL 


The Church, threatened from without 
and within, never forgot the Master’s 
command to go forward into the new- 
ness of life. She was faithful to her 
divine mission to meet each new condi- 
tion with new adjustments. She modi- 
fied the modes of her own reactions just 
as she modified man in his social and 
economic life. To His followers Christ 
had given the admonition: “Follow me 
and let the dead bury their dead.” 
Frequently He warned His followers 
against rigidity, against the hazard of 
blind obedience to unchanging forms. 
The Apostles and their successors made 
His command their rule of life. This 
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fidelity of the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors to the teachings of Christ has 
made the Church stand forth, today 
and in all her history, as the best exist- 
ing embodiment of plasticity. Speaking 
of her as a merely human institution, 
we must concede that she could not 
have lived through the ages without 
her unique power of adjustment to 
changing environments. Her demand 
was on the universal human race. She 
called upon all alike to accept her ideals. 
This acceptance was possible only 
through a modification of human na- 
ture that is in itself the best proof of 
that nature’s plasticity. 

All religions preceding Christianity 
were local and national in their char- 
acter, the creatures of the state. The 
religion of Christ was cosmopolitan, 
world-wide, universal, and restricted 


by no state lines or national boundaries. 
The Chureh made definite demands on 
all who would be her disciples, demands 


that flowed from the teachings of the 
Master. She called upon all her dis- 
ciples to accept a code of law that was 
just as vigorous and authoritative two 
thousand years ago as it is today. Our 
forefathers eagerly embraced Christi- 
anity at the risk, and often at the sacri- 
fice, of their lives. They adjusted 
themselves to the requirements of Chris- 
tianity, and changed their mode of liv- 
ing, when necessary, to accord with 
these requirements. The Church has 
never compromised the moral precepts 
of Christ’s code of legislation. These 
precepts are immutable because they 
are founded upon the eternal principles 
of truth and justice, and will be binding 
on the conscience of men as long as 
The 


early Christians’ acceptance of the Ser- 


human society itself shall last. 


mon on the Mount and the great com- 
mandment of charity, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
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and soul, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” is an instance of plas- 
ticity that has no parallel in history. 
They gave up their idolatry and the pet 
passions of their pagan days that they 
might accept in their stead the peaceful 
reign of Jesus Christ. 

The Church on her part manifests, as 
no other society manifested, the power 
of adjustment to changing environ- 
ments. “Hers is not, and never has 
been, a weak yielding to environmental 
forces. She still retains the divine 
secret of adjusting herself to environ- 
ment and of adjusting her environment 
to self so that she may continue to live 
in all climes, under all forms of govern- 
ment, and to minister to all mankind. 
She is not passive, nor rigid, nor local, 
and the educator who would under- 
stand the inmost meaning of the quality 
of plasticity as the crowning glory of 
life cannot do better than to study it as 
it exists in the Church. There he will 
learn the meaning of adjustment as a 
conquest of self and a conquest of en- 
vironment such as will lead to the ful- 
ness of life both here and hereafter.” 


TRUE EDUCATION 
SEEKS TO TRANSFORM 


In the domain of nature, if any spe- 
cies of living beings is to continue to 
exist, its members must escape the de- 
structive forces in their environment 
and they must find food upon which to 
exist, to grow, and to reproduce them- 
selves. They must obey the laws that 
govern the world in which they live, or 
in other words, the continued existence 
of a species demands the adequate ad- 
justment of its members to the environ- 
ment in which they live. If they fail to 
adjust they must cease to exist. When 
environment undergoes marked change, 
the rigid species which had inhabited 
it, became extinct. Plastic species, on 
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the other hand, can continue to dwell 
and to live in changing environments. 
Life in all its forms acts upon its en- 
vironment and is modified by it. The 
lower forms of life possess very little 
power of modifying their environment. 
But in the case of man, adjustment is 
largely concerned with modifying en- 
vironmental conditions. 

Education must seek to equip each 
individual with a knowledge of nature 
and her laws. He will thus learn how to 
conquer nature and subjugate her forces 
to his will. But each individual still 
has at birth an extremely limited power 
over his environment. When he becomes 
master of his social inheritance, the 
accumulation of the experience of his 
ancestors, he becomes adept in the im- 
portant work of adjusting himself to 
his environment, and his environment 
to himself. The imparting of this power 
to modify his environment is not the 
sole business of education. It is of far 
more value for him to know how to 
conquer himself. Intelligence, strength 
of muscle, and will power have a value 
in themselves. Nor does education con- 
cern itself alone with the development 
of these powers. “It must aim at bring- 
ing about a multitude of subtle internal 
changes in feeling and emotion, in voli- 
tion and insight, which are not immedi- 
ately related to an outer world.” 

Education must seek to transform 
the inner man according to the model 
of Jesus Christ. The chief business of 
Christian education is to transform a 
child of the flesh into a child of God. 
To his individual plasticity and to edu- 
cation he owes in large measure his 
superior power of adjusting himself to 
environment, and best of all, of adjust- 
ing his environment to his own needs. 
Mere plasticity without adjustment is 
not an advantage. Consider the help- 
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lessness of the human infant unable at 
birth to walk, to procure his own food, 
or to preserve his own life. But his 
plasticity makes it possible to build up 
in the individual a set of habits or of 
acquired adjustments to present en- 
vironmental conditions. If, because of 
undue reverence for the past or for any 
other reason, a system of education fails 
to adjust the individual to present en- 
vironmental conditions, the result as 
in the case of the Chinese is a petrified 
civilization, in which education accom- 
plishes nothing higher than is accom- 
plished in the higher animal by instinct. 
We must beware the folly of certain 
educators in our midst today who would 
turn our children back to the ideals of 
the Pleistocene man for the models on 
which to form their growing minds. 
Individual plasticity renders educa- 
tion both possible and necessary. This 
quality, when properly developed in a 
people, leads on to greater progress and 


accomplishment than could be achieved 
during long ages through heredity. But 
the process of education places limits 
upon individual plasticity through the 
building up of habits and lasting adjust- 
ments of the individual to his environ- 


ment. Habits are indispensable to ef- 
fective living, but they bring a diminu- 
tion of individual plasticity. Teachers 
should be aware that the plastic period, 
confined to the morning of life, is a pe- 
riod of mental development. Advances 
in civilization result in extending the 
period of individual plasticity. 

The teacher will remember that plas- 
ticity is greatest during childhood and 
gradually disappears as adolescence 
ripens into maturity. If the individual 
is denied educational advantages, his 
plastic period is relatively short. Edu- 
cation, concludes Doctor Shields, not 
only presupposes plasticity but tends 
to increase it and prolong it. 
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O UESTIONS ANSWER ED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Extreme Unction in Doubtful 
Danger of Death 


Question: I should like to know the 
answer to this problem. 

Suppose an old man falls sick. Be- 
cause neither the priest nor any medical 
man knows if the patient is in danger of 
death, the priest anoints him under the 
condition “st capax es.” Now, three 
weeks later, the patient is certainly in 
danger of death. What should be done? 

PRESBYTER 


Answer: If the danger of death is 
not certain, but is truly probable, the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction may be 
conferred without any conditions at- 
tached. By this probability we mean 
that those who are caring for him are 
not sure that the patient wiil die, but 
the illness is such that it ean and might 
end fatally, to judge by appearances at 
the present time. 

On the other hand, if the doctor and 
others just cannot be sure how sick the 
patient is, or if they do not know ex- 
actly what is wrong with him, there 
may occur what should be termed a 
doubtful danger of death rather than 
a probable danger. In probable danger, 
there is solid reason to fear that the 
patient may die, because of the nature 
or intensity of a specific ailment, be- 
cause of complications attending the 
disease, because of the patient’s age or 
weakened resistance, and so forth. 

If the priest, making the most of the 
information available to him, consci- 
entiously judges that there is probable 
danger of death in a certain case, he 
may anoint the patient without any 


conditions. If he is still fearful of doing 
so, and anoints the person with the con- 
dition “st capaz es,” after which the sick 
man’s condition gradually worsens, 
there is good reason to judge that the 
danger was truly present at the time of 
the anointing. If this judgment be 
reached, the anointing would not be re- 
peated, because there is present the 
same danger of death. 

Different from this is the case pro- 
posed by Presbyter, of which the fol- 
lowing should be said. If the priest 
cannot be sure whether or not there is 
any real danger of death at all, while 
he also fears that failure to confer Ex- 
treme Unction might result in a pa- 
tient’s dying unexpectedly without hav- 
ing been anointed, he can safeguard 
both the sacrament and the sick person 
by anointing him conditionally. 

What should be done if this patient, 
three weeks later, is certainly in danger 
of death? If subsequent evidence 
shows that the illness was cancer, or a 
serious heart ailment, or something else 
equally dangerous, failure to recognize 
the true nature of the disease at the 
time would not have affected the valid- 
ity of the anointing, and it would not 
be necessary to anoint again. If it is 
not now possible to be morally certain 
that there was at least a probable dan- 
ger of death three weeks earlier, the 
validity of the original anointing is 
doubtful. Likewise doubtful is the fact 
of the same danger of death here and 
now. In this case, the anointing should 
be repeated conditionally, that is, with 
the condition, “If you were not validly 
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anointed.” It is not necessary to ex- 
press this condition verbally. For law- 
fulness it suffices to intend the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament with this con- 
dition, using the customary form with- 
out any verbal additions. 

Only once has this writer found it 
necessary to administer Extreme Unc- 
tion conditionally because of doubt as 
to the very existence of any danger of 
death. In that instance, the only avail- 
able information came from a neighbor 
of the sick woman, who reported what 
was supposed to be the ailment. If the 
report was true, especially in consid- 
eration of the woman’s advanced age, 
she was in danger of death and might 
have died suddenly. If the report was 
mistaken, there was no basis for judging 
danger of death to be present. Because 
the patient lived in the country, and it 
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might not have been possible to reach 
her quickly if an emergency arose, she 
was anointed conditionally (“st capaz 
es”). As it proved, she lived for an- 
other couple of years, but this could not 
have been known in advance. 

In another case, a combination of 
minor ailments, together with advanced 
age, gave reason to fear that another 
woman, likewise far from the parish 
house, was in probable danger of death. 
The call to the house resulted only from 
a neighbor’s reporting that the woman 
was not well. After some hesitation on 
the part of the priest, she was anointed 
unconditionally, and died within an 
hour after receiving the sacraments. 

Perhaps we may undertake to state 
as follows the norms to be used in set- 
tling doubts of the kind discussed here. 
If there is real doubt as to the very ex- 
istence of danger of death, the anoint- 
ing should be postponed, if possible. If 
distance, lack of opportunity to return 
to the patient, or the like, might mean 
his dying without the sacraments, he 
should be anointed conditionally. If 
the patient subsequently proves to be 
in real danger of death, and it is doubt- 
ful whether this was true originally, he 
should be anointed again conditionally 
(“if you have not been anointed”’). 

It is better to anoint the same patient 
conditionally twice, than to have him 
die without having received the grace 
of that sacrament which is intended to 
help him prepare for his last hour, and 
to fortify his soul against the hour of 
death. 


Procedure for Reception 
of Convert 


Question: For receiving into the 
Church a convert from Protestantism, 
the Roman Ritual states, for the abjura- 
tion of heresy and the profession of 
faith, that the priest, vested in surplice 
and violet stole, sits before the middle 
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of the altar, or, if the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is present, on the epistle side. I 
would like to know whether this cere- 
mony may take place at a side altar, or 
must it be done before the main altar? 
Also, must there be two lighted candles? 

SACERDOS 


Answer: As far as we know, there is 
no explicit requirement that the recep- 
tion of a convert take place at the main 
altar rather than at a side altar. Men- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament may con- 
vey to our minds the idea that the use 
of the main altar is implied, but this is 
not necessarily true. In not a few 
churches in other lands it is the prac- 
tice to reserve the Blessed Sacrament 
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at a side altar or in a side chapel, es- 
pecially in churches where the choir 
offices are held at the main altar.! 

If the Blessed Sacrament be reserved 
at the main altar, as it usually is in our 
parish churches, the ceremony of recep- 
tion would seem to be more impressive 
if held before the main altar instead of 
being performed at or near a side altar 
in the church. The Ritual does not call 
for lighted candles at the reception of a 
convert, and one may question the pro- 
priety of using them at this point. Al- 
though provided for in the ritual books 
of the Church, the abjuring of heresy 
and being absolved from excommunica- 
tion hardly seem to fall within the 
realm of liturgical rites for which 
lighted candles would be employed. 


When Requiem High 
Masses Are Allowed 


Question: There is considerable mis- 
understanding among priests in this lo- 
cality regarding the days on which the 
Missa quotidiana defunctorum in cantu 
is permitted. Your reply in the Review 
will be appreciated. 

PAROCHUS 


Answer: The 1957 Ordo for the Uni- 
versal Church? gives the following sum- 
mary of days on which it is permitted to 
offer a Missa quotidiana defunctorum, 
if the Mass be sung. Such Masses are 
prohibited a) on Sundays, b) on any 
feast of double rite or greater, c) during 
the Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost 
octaves, d) on Ash Wednesday and dur- 
ing Holy Week, e) on the vigils of 
Christmas and Pentecost. 

In many dioceses of the United 
States there remains in effect a special 
privilege obtained from Pope Pius VIII 
in 1829, whereby it is permitted to offer 


*Cf. Canon 1268, §2, §3. 
* Page xl, n. xvi. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


a sung Missa quotidiana on any feast of 
double major or double minor rite. Ac- 
cording to the Ordo issued for many of 
the ecclesiastical provinces affected by 
this privilege, including that of- Paro- 
chus, this privilege is in effect for the 
dioceses and archdioceses within the 
following states: Louisiana, Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, the Dakotas, Idaho, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Washington, and Wy- 
oming.* 


Calling a Non-Catholic Minister 


Question: At the local hospital, 
which is owned and operated by a 
Protestant group, the head nurse is a 
Catholic. She always calls the parish 
priest when a Catholic is seriously ill 
or in danger of death. She will likewise 
call the minister of any Protestant who 
is seriously ill. She has asked whether 
she is permitted to do this, or whether it 
amounts to aiding in Protestant wor- 
ship or religious practices. I told her 
that I thought it would be permissible 
to inform the minister when a member 
of his congregation was dying. I won- 
der if this is correct. 

CURATE 
The basic norm for an an- 
swer to this question can be found in 
Ethical and Religious Directives for 
Catholic Hospitals. In the paragraph 
given to the spiritual care of non- 
Catholies we read: 


Answer: 


While avoiding odious proselytism, 
we must not be indifferent to the 
spiritual needs and desires of non- 
Catholics; and everything consonant 
with our principles must be done for 
them. In particular, when a non- 
Catholic patient asks to have his 
minister or rabbi called, this request 
should be honored.® 


Ordo for the Provinces of St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Santa Fe, Dubuque, Omaha, 
ind Kansas City in Kansas, page 8. 

Published by The Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. 

Op. cit., no. 58. 





Father MeFadden, writing of the 
non-Catholic patient, points out that a 
Catholic may neither encourage nor 


formally assist any person in the prac- 


tice of what he is convinced is false re- 
ligion. However, as he adds, in prac- 
tice any difficulties that arise should be 
easily solved. Father McFadden’s rec- 
ommendation is that, when a non- 
Catholic patient makes a request for a 
minister of his religion, the Catholic 
nurse may tactfully ask a member of 
the family, a friend) or another nurse, 
of the patient’s own religious belief, to 
attend to the matter for him. He con- 
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cludes that, if this is not possible or 
feasible, circumstances in our country 
permit Catholic doctors and nurses, 
without prejudice to their religious be- 
liefs, to inform a minister of the sick 
person’s religious group that a patient 
wishes to see him.® 


There would seem to be little need in 


practice for a Catholic nurse to be 
troubled in conscience about the calling 
of a non-Catholic minister to attend a 
patient. The hospital code says that 
the patient’s request should be honored, 


* Medical Ethics, by Charles J. McFadden, 
OS.A. (F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia, 1955), 
page 433. 
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and Father McFadden, while not say- 
ing that it is improper to summon the 
minister, points out what would ordi- 
narily be the procedure. That is, a 
nurse would inform the minister, as she 
would a priest, that someone wishes to 
see him. Only in a broad sense is she 
summoning him to the patient’s bedside. 
Strictly, she is merely giving informa- 
tion. 

Should the nurse undertake on her 
own initiative to call the minister for a 
Protestant who is seriously ill? Cer- 
tainly something should be done. 
“Charity dictates that persons of other 
religious belief, nearing the moment of 
death, should be informed of their true 
condition. At least, it can be 
gently stated that his recovery is doubt- 
ful. And, whatever may be the pa- 
tient’s religious tenets, the nurse should 
recite at least a few brief prayers with 
him if this is possible and there is no 
one else to perform this deed of 
mercy.’”* 

In the present case, where a Catholic 
nurse has a position of great responsi- 
bility in a truly non-Catholic hospital, 
circumstances can easily be such that 
she may lawfully call for a minister 
when a patient is critically ill. If the 
policy of the hospital is such that the 
nurse is expected to call the minister, 
or the priest, in these circumstances, 
she can lawfully inform the minister 
without being asked by the patient to 
do so. Her not doing so would then be 
a failure to perform her duties, and this 
constitutes sufficient reason for her, 
without further question, to comply 
with hospital policy. Furthermore, if 
the Catholic nurse would balk at giv- 
ing such information to a minister, how 
many Catholics would be deprived of 
the last sacraments because non-Catho- 


7 Morals in Politics and Professions, by 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. (Newman, West- 
minster, Md., 1946), page 134. 
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lic nurses decide to follow the same 
policy with regard to Catholic patients 
and the priest? 

If there is no policy or practice of this 
nature at the hospital, should the 
Catholic nurse undertake to summon a 
minister for any non-Catholic patient 
who is seriously ill? Rather than do 
this, at least as a first step, she should 
endeavor, so far as possible, to help the 
patient to offer appropriate prayers, 
such as acts of faith, hope, charity and 
contrition. What more could the min- 
ister do to prepare the patient for 
death? For this purpose, being careful 
to avoid conflict with hospital authori- 
ties over the matter, the nurse might 
keep on hand a small supply of the 
printed prayer cards intended to assist 
dying non-Catholics in making the 
necessary acts.§ 

If the nurse is not able, because of 
her position or her supervisory duties, 
to help the individual patients with 
their spiritual preparation in serious ill- 
ness, and if there is no other Catholic 
available who might successfully and 
tactfully undertake this duty, it would 
seem to be permissible to inform the 
patient’s minister that the patient is 
seriously ill or in danger of death. 
There is here no invitation to false wor- 
ship or participation in it. The nurse 
is merely informing someone about the 
dying person’s condition, so that steps 
may be taken to enable him to prepare 
for death, when she is not able to assist 
him personally in that preparation. 


* These cards can be secured at small cost 
from the Apostolate of the Prayer Card, St. 
Clare Convent, 60 Compton Road, Hartwell. 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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Who Said It—or What Is Said? 

Caruotic Cuurcu, U.S.A. Edited by 
Louis J. Putz (Fides, Chicago, 1956) , 
415 pp. $5.95. 


There are a number of fine contribu- 
tions by Catholic scholars in this book. 
We suggest, however, that the title is 
faintly presumptuous. And that same 
fault characterizes some of the thinking 
in some of the essays. 

This book is not the Catholie Chureh, 
U.s.A. Of course, we do not pretend 
to believe any editor or publisher claims 
to have caught the essence of a great 
institution in a volume. No one has or 
will compel the Church into the con- 
fines of hard covers. 


The point here is that these essays 
are not definitive on all the subjects at 
hand, and the tendency of a volume so 


titled is to seem to be definitive. These 
essays represent points of view, as in- 
deed any essays do. The tendency to- 
day to make points of view conclusive 
is not allayed in this book. 

For example, Monsignor Ellis’ much 
reprinted essay on American Catholics 
and intellectual life (appearing here 
again) is being heralded as a pointed 
and needed and wholly correct rebuke 
of the state of Catholic thinking in 
the United States. That competent 
scholars have chosen to disagree is not 
widely bruited; it might have been a 
bit more in keeping with the title of the 
book if some of the Catholic thinking 
on the other side of the fence were 
included. 

Mr. Marciniak has an experienced 
view of the Catholic Church and its re- 
lationship to organized labor. It is not 
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being scholarly objective, however, to 
hint that it is the Catholic view, or even, 
necessarily a definitive view. 

It is alarmingly common today to 
accept interest in a subject as author- 
ity. Essays should be more correctly 
viewed as the word denotes, “attempts,” 
or expressions. We submit that the 
attitude is fallacious that gathers to- 
gether the opinions of experts as a com- 
pendium or definition of a body, cer- 
tainly of a body such as the Catholic 
Church. It is a commentary on in- 
tellectualism itself that less concern to- 
day is given to the logic of a statement 
than to who has made it. 

Regardless of what we 
above, the book has many fine state- 
ments and much deep and _ incisive 
thought on the complicated social or- 
ganism that is part of the Church’s life; 
and, even better, on some of the ab- 
stract and even more difficult problems 
of mind and soul that are also part of 
Catholic life. 

Father Walter J. Ong, for example, 
has made a valiant and successful sally 
against and even into “The Intellectual 
Frontier.” We think Father Ong has 
made a more successful (and positive) 
analysis of Catholic intellectual failings 
by measuring them against the stand- 
ards of both major and minor logic than 
has Monsignor Ellis by using the slide 
rule of pedagogy. 

Jesuit Professor Ong has, incident- 
ally, made a strong defense against a 
crushing state control over education. 
Thinkers in these fields should remem- 
ber that fraternization on the intellec- 
tual level with most professional edu- 
eationists will lead directly to such 
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control, for such educationists are pro- 
moting it. 

It is in admitted speculation that 
Father Ong excells. And in his opin- 
ions regarding the development of a 
Christian mystique of technology and 
science, we think he is making a real 
contribution. It is both an orthodox 
and highly modern and “American” 
approach. 

There are, as we have said, many 
good things in this book. Much of the 
book, it should be remembered, how- 
ever, is given wholly to the sociological 
approach. It is a sociological glance at 
certain facets of Catholic life, a glance 
necessarily colored by the _ political, 
economic, and philosophical opinions of 
the authors. 

If it is not Catholic Church, U:S.A., 
it at least is an interesting airplane 
view of some of the peaks of the corti- 


nent. FRANK Morriss 
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Father Gillis’ Latest 


Tuis Mysterious HUMAN Nature. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1956), 244 pp. 
$3.50. 

The temptation concerning the writ- 
ings of Father Gillis is to deal in su- 
perlatives. If anyone is America’s 
Chesterton, it is Father Gillis. We do 
not mean to say he is a second Chester- 
ton. Certainly Father Gillis would not 
want to be—nor would his readers wish 
it for him. His is not that sun of 
genius which in its course through the 
literary day possesses all hues, from 
noonday brilliance to crepuscular mys- 
teriousness. Father Gillis’ writings do 
not cast the dimensional shadow of 
Chesterton’s. 

But as for swift and sure philosophic 
probity, set in constantly high litera- 
ture, Father Gillis is Chesterton. He 
is Chesterton, too, in this: he has never 
allowed the philosophic and literary 
intuitions to be muddied by intellec- 
tualism. We have plenty of writers 
analyzing, criticizing, dividing and 
weighing, synthesizing and propound- 
ing. They deal in “significant specu- 
lation” and “social reformation.” 

Both Chesterton and Gillis did more 
than foresake such miasmie falderol. 
They never were lost in it. Their writ- 
ings cut through to the very soul, while 
other writers are probing in the flesh, 
and that not too successfully. 

In This Mysterious Human Nature, 
for example, there is a far clearer pic- 
ture of man than one could get in a 
whole encyclopedia of sociological sta- 
tistics. There is a better picture of 
man’s mind than has ever issued from 
secular temples of psychiatry. And 
there is better understanding of the 
world’s true problems (which are, after 
all, merely the problems of man’s na- 
ture) than is heard in a year’s meetings 
of the United Nations. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Father Gillis gives, in but few words, 
a true fluoroscopic view of atheism, 
both speculative atheism and “prac- 
tical” atheism. In a few chapters con- 
cerning “God and No God,” he has 
made a diagnosis of much of the mod- 
ern world’s sickness, and made clear 
some of the symptoms which today pass 
as marks of sophistication rather than 
signs of inner decay. Then, in one 
paragraph, the Paulist makes a vital 
insight into the modern attitude that 
transcends atheism, and may be an 
even worse theological environment: 


In the interest of unity within the 
Greco-Roman Empire pagans insisted 
that Christianity should amalgate 
with the religion of the State. To 
them the alternative Diana or Christ 
was meaningless. They suggested 
Diana and Christ. Must we now say 
not God or no God, but God and no 
God? Is not that the suicide of 
thought. 


It clearly is. And it is just as clearly 
the proposition of modern civilization, 
especially in the political field. We 
might not personally have noticed it, 
except for Father Gillis. Certainly 
those who say we can deal with organ- 
ized atheism do not truly appreciate 
the danger. The modern attitude is 
that God and no God can exist on equal 
planes. It is the worst kind of nihilism, 
and thank God we have at least one 
writer to appreciate that fact. 

So with more liberal catchwords, such 
as “academic freedom.” If others have 
not attacked them, it may not be so 
much a lack of courage—which Father 
Gillis has in abundance—but a lack of 
understanding, which Father Gillis also 
has. 

The Paulist is widely attacked and 
little appreciated in some circles be- 
cause he possesses insight lacking in 
those circles. Those who say Father 
Gillis is “fanatical” are those who 
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might have said the same of the 
Prophets, or even of Loacoon of Troy. 
They think the forests safe because 
they have never been able to penetrate 
the forests. Worst of all, they trust 
man and his institutions without under- 
standing that man is always potentially 
dangerous. For them, especially, we 
recommend This Mysterious Human 
Nature. 


We have not meant to imply this as 
a querulous, or didactic, or catechetical 
book. It is a pristine and refreshing 
type of literature rarely produced in 
these days. This reviewer read it while 
fighting one of those viruses that are 
as mysterious as the men they attack— 
and the book helped much in the battle. 
There are few other volumes that would 
have. F. M. MoynrHAan 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


Some Questions on Their Relations 


E. L. Mascall, Oxford University. A dis- 
tinguished scholar demonstrates by ex- 
ample that the notion of a basic conflict 
between science and religion is without 
_ foundation. Dr. Mascall, theologically a 
High Anglican and philosophically a 
Thomist, discusses specific problems in- 
cluding arguments for the survival of the 
soul, the Virgin Birth, theological aspects 
of genetic experiments, causality in 
physics and theology, etc. $4.50 


ONE MARRIAGE, TWO FAITHS 
Guidance on Interfaith Marriage 
James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Ball. Just Published. “This 
book tackles an emotion-loaded, compler 
social situation with rare impartiality and 
insight. The cases cited strike a note of 
realism which few American readers are 
likely to miss.” —John L. Thomas, 
S.J., Institute of Social Order, St. Louis 
University. $3.50 
Through bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
|__15 East 26th St., New York 10 





Another Ecumenical Approach 


THE SPIRIT AND FoRMS OF PROTESTANT- 
IsM. By Rev. Louis Bouyer, with 
translation by A. V. Littledale (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1956), 
pp. x1 + 234. $3.75. 


So rich and varied is the more recent 
literature which has as its object an 
irenic and sympathie approach toward 
plumbing the deep abyss which is divid- 
ing Christians of many different views 
that Father Bouyer’s little investigation 
of The Spirit and Forms of Protestant- 
ism ought to be cordially received by 
thinkers on each side of the great divide. 

What may seem to us a profound 
paradox, i.e., “that deep basic agree- 
ment” which, and providentially too, 
exists between orthodox Catholicism 
and orthodox Protestantism, was, in 
1951, emphasized by a Sheed and Ward 
publication, One and Holy, written by 
the distinguished German ecumenist, 
Father Karl Adam. One and Holy 
demonstrated how very closely original 
Lutheranism was united dogmatically 
with Catholicism, and how Luther’s 
successors corrupted his “original de- 
posit of belief.”” Neither Adam’s nor 
Bouyer’s conclusion is optimistic, but 
on reflection it is not altogether dis- 
couraging either. Each book, written 
in a quasi-popular style, invites serious 
consideration. These studies quite 
naturally range themselves on either 
side of Father George Tavard’s Cath- 
olic Approach to Protestantism. They 
promote and stimulate a well-regulated 
interest in the ethos of a Christianity 
other than our own. Nowhere are these 
studies indicative of a spirit of hostility. 
On the contrary, their authors, as noted 
exponents of Christian Ecumenism, are 
especially cautious in their objective 
analysis of the basic points of diver- 
gence. 

So objective, in fact, is Father Bouyer 
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in his treatment of the question he 1s 
considering that he does not hesitate to 
make a bold and courageous statement: 


We admit, at the outset, that the 
series of statements we have formu- 
lated would undoubtedly scandalise 
a large number of Catholics today. 
It is equally certain that they are at 
variance with the general tenor of 
contemporary Catholic writing and 
preaching. Catholics at the present 
time are usually at great pains to 
expound their religion in the most 
optimistic light, and the first instinct 
of their apologia is to tone down all 
those elements in Christian teaching 
which view man in an unfavourable 
light, or wound his susceptibilities. 
The author confidently exposes the 
main error of Protestantism. He ana- 
lyzes it as the persistent and unvarying 
endeavor of Protestant theologians to 
associate inseparably, but artificially, 
the positive statements of the Reforma- 
tion with certain negations, so that 
these have come to seem equally char- 
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Volume 1: The Sacraments 


By Rev. John McCarthy, D.D. A selected 
compilation of questions and replies on prob- 
lems which usually arise in the moral theology 
of the sacraments. Canon McCarthy mani- 
fests a wide theological knowledge both 
theoretical and practical. Volume Il of this 
series deals with the Commandments. $6.75 


The Angels and Their Mission 


By Jean Danielou, S.J., translated by David 
Heimann. From his intimate acquaintance 
with the fathers, the author draws a sharp 
sketch of angelology as it was conceived in 
the early days of the Church. A selection of 
the Spiritual Book Associates. $2.75 


Christ, Our Lady and the 
Church 


By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., translated by 
Henry St. John, O.P. Our Lady is at the very 
heart of the mystery of the Church. Pére 
Congar discusses this question in exemplary 
and irenic theological language. His chief 
objective is reconciling differences between 
Christians. $2.50 
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acteristic of its nature. His purpose in 
his book is to try to explain how this 
connection has come about. Prelimi- 
nary to his investigation he apodicti- 
cally insists that he is obliged to demon- 
strate, beyond all doubt, the positive 
character, fully Christian and Catholic, 
of the great affirmation of Protestant- 
ism. 

It need not be said that Father 
Bouyer has taken upon himself quite a 
task. How favorably he has acquitted 
himself, and yet has remained orthodox 
and completely within the framework of 
Catholic tradition, must be adjudged 
by the individual priest who reads his 
conelusions. At least we need have no 
fear of making the journey with him. 
The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism 
enjoys the Nihil Obstat and the coveted 
Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Birmingham, England. 

Father Bouyer’s ultimate conclusion, 
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Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. A thorough in- 
vestigation of the priestly life in its essence, 
with its conflicts, its tensions, and with various 
solutions priests have effected in their own 
lives. A frank and penetrating analysis 
of a crucial problem in the life of the modern 
priest. $6.00 
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author skillfully compresses a vast amount of 
material drawn from the best sources without 
the omission of any essential facts. $7.50 
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the very last paragraph of his book, is 
a dogmatic treasure which we solicit 
the readers of our review to preserve in 
their files for future consideration: 


To sum up the matter, we may say 
that the whole attitude of the Church 
is explained by her sole and constant 
concern for the Word of God, as 
communicated to us by the apostles. 
Her attachment to this Word makes 
her refer on every occasion to Scrip- 
ture, both in her solemn definitions 
and in the exercise of her ordinary 
Magistrium. And whenever, on one 
point or another, her teaching goes 
beyond what is clearly and explicitly 
contained in the text of the Bible, 
this procedure of hers, far from in- 
dicating a certain indifference to the 
original Word of God, testifies in 
another form to the same rigorous 
care to preserve it in every part, and 
to transmit it in its entirety to her 
children. 


Yes, Holy Scripture and Holy Tradi- 

tion, and not the Bible alone, is the 

Catholic, the orthodox Rule of Faith. 
PAvuL SULLIVAN 


Sacerdotalism 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF PRIEST- 
Hoop. By E. O. James (Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1956), pp. 336. 


In Christendom the priesthood and 
its ministrations and jurisdiction have 
so long been a crucial issue, and un- 
fortunately a storm-centre, that even 
an anthropological and comparative 
inquiry that aims at being objective 
and sympathetic is liable to come into 
conflict with the underlying highly 
controversial theological and ecclesi- 
astical questions. It has been 
no part of my intention to pass judg- 
ment upon the validity of the beliefs 
and practices in any of the sacerdotal 
regimes and traditions brought under 
review in these pages (Preface, p. 10). 


With this sweeping statement form- 
ing the point of departure for a book 
literally loaded with TNT, Professor 
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in his comparative inquiry into the na- 
ture and function of the Christian 
priesthood—and to defend his premise 
that such an investigation is of its very 
nature storm-centered by heavy and 
foreboding theological and ecclesiastical 
clouds. 

It would seem, at least to this re- 
viewer, that such an admission, by 
placing the reader on his guard, only 
weakens the objective value of the in- 
quiry. If not an outright admission, at 
least there is the strong suggestion and 
suspicion that The Nature and Func- 
tion of Priesthood comprises a thesis 
which exposes itself to many vulnerable 
and debatable points, with no certain 
q.e.d. ultimately reached. Father Mau- 
rice F. Reidy’s Bishop Lancelot An- 
drews,! while it was encompassed on 


‘Reviewed in these pages, February, 1956. 


James proceeds to illustrate—at least 






every side by theological and ecclesi- 
astical questions of a highly contro- 
verted nature, remained throughout 
calm and superlatively objective. One 
would like to believe that Professor 
James might also have made compari- 
sons which did not reveal the Anglican 
partisanship of his inquiry into the 
Christian ethos. 

Let it not be concluded from this 
initial criticism of the book that the 
author is not a distinguished scholar, or 
that he is unfamiliar with the subject 
of his investigation. That would be 
doing the Professor an injustice. An 
“About The Author” on the dust jacket 
ought to dispel any misgivings one 
might have about the erudition and 
capabilities of Mr. James. If he was 
invited by the University of London to 
accept the Professorship of the History 
and Philosophy of Religion there (a 
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post which he accepted and still oc- 
cupies), and if he has merited several 
other appointments and honors, this 
President and British representative on 
the Council of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Study of the History of 
Religions surely must be regarded as 
one of Britain’s most respected edu- 
cators. He is, so this reviewer has been 
told, in addition to what the dust jacket 
has to say about him, an ordained 
minister of the Church of England. 
Whether this last particular has been 
the determinant in the formation of his 
views of the Christian priesthood, each 
reader must decide for himself. This 
reviewer believes that a native British 
Anglicanism, which invests the Pro- 
clerical mind, is largely re- 
sponsible for many debatable para- 
graphs forming the context of Chapters 
V, VI, and VIII. Further investigation 
or pursuit of the study of the Christian 
priesthood in relation to sacrifice, to 
absolution, and to jurisdiction might, 
we believe, profitably be made. Points 
of dispute, for example, are these: 


fessor’s 


1) Did deacons at any time actually 
celebrate Mass? 

2) In view of the very early Prima 
Clementis (96 a.D.), could it be possible 
that it was not until the “later Patristic 
period,” from the fifth to the eighth 
century, that the Mass developed into 
a sacrifice of a propitiary character? 

3) The historical context of the mid- 
sixteenth century will dispute Professor 
James’ contention that validity of 
Matthew Parker’s consecration in 1559 
was guaranteed by the “care” taken to 
insure a proper quorum of Anglican 
bishops as consecrators of Parker. In 
fact, the validity of the Anglican epis- 
copate depends upon the validity of 
their consecratory act. 

4) The author’s naive interpretation 
of the so-called “Oranaments Rubric” 
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of the Elizabethan Settlement adds 
little to enhance the chapter wherein he 
discusses it. Had he added that from 
Elizabeth to Victoria the Rubric was 
not followed in practice, and had he 
explained: that since Victoria to Eliza- 
beth I] no “authentic” interpretation 
has been given to clarify its disputed 
character, the Professor would 
demonstrated the avowal in his Preface 
that he had no intention to “pass judg- 
ment” on ecclesiastical procedure in 
any sacerdotal regime. 

5) While it is true that the title 
“priest” was retained, even in the 
Prayer Book of 1552, it is equally as 
true to say that the title was “nomen et 
praeterea nihil!” The Second Act of 
Uniformity (1552), in effect, liquidated 
the priesthood. This Act to enforce 
credal uniformity emphatically declared 
the Prayer Book and the Ordinal an- 
nexed to it “made fully perfect” the 
reformation of the ancient religion. 
The Procter-Frere History of the Book 
of Common Prayer makes clear the in- 
tention of the Second Book of Common 
Prayer (the basis of the 1559 and 1662 
Books): “The alterations in 1552 were 
designed to facilitate and foster the 
view (of the ultra-reformers) that the 
presence of Christ was not in the Sacra- 
ment, but only in the heart of the be- 
liever.” That is the crux of the prob- 
lem. “Nomen et praeterea mhil!” 


have 


6) While it is true that Professor 
James presents ample evidence of the 
use of “confession” in the Established 
Church prior to the Oxford Movement, 
he does not record the fact that the 
official formularies of the Church of 
England, the 39 Articles, do not recog- 
nize Penance as a sacrament. In par- 
ticular, one is puzzled by this statement 
of the author: “This (confession) has 
found expression in a demand for 
properly trained and duly qualified 
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confessors performing their functions, 
as in times past, under delegated juris- 
diction, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Canon Law.” What puzzles 
us, in particular, is the author’s inter- 
pretation (which he fails to give) of the 
terms “as in times past,” and “in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Canon 
Law.” By the former, does he mean 
“as in times prior to the Reformation”; 
by the latter, “the Canon Law of the 
Roman Church, i.e., the Codex Iuris 
Canonici?” 

Not so much as a criticism, as to cor- 
rect what must be a matter of typo- 
graphical error which does not detract 
from the scientific perfection of the 
book, one feels justified in pointing out 
textual misspellings: p. 173: sacerdotes, 
not sacerdos; pp. 187-188: 


not perdvwa; perdvoa, not peravoia; 


MeTavo.a, 


peTavoia, not perdvoav; p. 189: antis- 
tes, not antistites; p. 260: dsaxdvos 
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not dudkovors. 

Professor James’ book analyzes much: 
more than we have undertaken to 
criticize in this review. A _ reviewer 
cognizant of religions other than the 
Christian religion—a vast multiplicity 
for that matter—might be able to evalu- 
ate the objective content of chapters 
which this reviewer hesitates to touch 
upon. On the whole, presumably, the 
book is a scientific elaboration of the 
nature and function of the priesthood 
in general, and it cannot help but pro- 
vide hours of worthwhile relaxation to 
such as find this investigation suited to 
their peculiar literary tastes. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Historical Biographettes 


WituraM III. By David Ogg (Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1956), pp. 139. 
$1.75. 

Sirk WALTER RALEIGH. By Philip Mag- 
nus (Maemillan Co., N. Y., 1956), 
pp. 158. $1.95. 

Numbers 13 and 14 of a lengthening 
series of historical biographettes, which 
include such illustrious personages as 
Victoria, Drake, Lincoln, Wren, Nelson, 
and now William III and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, are conspicuous for the same 
scrupulous regard for historical fact as 
the earlier Macmillan series. Here and 
there, as we shall have occasion to point 
out, a point is open to.debate, and even 
to correction, but such occasions are 
rare indeed, and may be charitably 
overlooked by readers of these two 
small volumes. Apart from their bear- 
ing on the establishment of the authors’ 
theses, they would scarcely be noticed. 

Dutch William comes as no surprise 
to readers of historical literature. As 
Mr. Ogg so well demonstrates, he came 
for one particular aim, to make England 
thoroughly Protestant after its pro- 
tracted experiment with the Anglo- 
Catholicism of the Stuarts, especially 
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the Anglican Carolines and the last, 
Catholic James. We think that few 
will contest the author’s splendid analy- 
sis of King William’s short reign: 
“He had restored a nation; he had 
confirmed its essential Protestantism, 
and he had put it on the course lead- 
ing directly to the maritime suprem- 
acy of the world. He had come to an 
England at the mercy of her King; he 
had left an England well able to look 
after herself.” From the very begin- 
ning William III “was resolved that 
England should again prove the spear- 
head against the colossus which over- 
shadowed Europe—French blackmail, 
and subversion, and Stuart absolutism 
and totalitarian rule.” 

At least here Dutch William was in 
concert with the diplomatic policies of 
Pope Innocent XI, just beatified; for 
Blessed Innocent fought, in the political 


world, the overweening ambition of the 
Grand Monarch, Louis XIV. He had 
always considered an overly strong 
France a menace to Europe. 


In a particularly brilliant paragraph, 
which will give small comfort today to 
British Anglo-Catholics, Mr. Ogg ex- 
plains the full significance of the phrase 
“Protestant and Reformed” in the 
Coronation Oath of 1689: 


By Protestant, they had in mind the 
changes of Henry VIII's reign . . 

also the complete subordination of 
Church to State. By Reformed, they 
meant those changes of Elizabeth’s 
reign . . . whereby certain Calvinist 
elements had been admitted into the 
official doctrine professed in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, from which 
they have not yet been removed. 
The dual phrase had this additional 
advantage that it excluded the casuist 
who might argue that, after the 
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Council of Trent, the Roman Catholic 
Church was a “Reformed” Church. 


It would indeed appear that the framers 
of the Coronation Oath so phrased its 
terms as to prevent evasion, such as 
might well be allowed by the ambiguity 
of the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Anglican Ordinal, an easy ambiguity 
which has to this day provided an un- 
ending holiday for Anglican casuists and 
for Roman Catholic controversialists. 
Apart from two doubtful passages (on 
pages 32 and 59), upon which we must 
shed some illumination, William ITI will 
provoke no dispute among historians. 
But Mr. Ogg’s contention (on page 32) 
that “a number of bishopries were con- 
ferred on Catholics” during James II’s 
reign, is without foundation, nor, do I 
learn, is the author able to substantiate 
his contention by naming the Catholic 
prelates concerned. Again (on page 
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59) a few words of explanation will 
serve to shed some light on the very 
Protestant character of the Coronation 
Oath subscribed to by William and 
Mary. 

A History of the English Coronation 
by Perey Schramm, gives this valuable 
exposition of the 1689 Bill of Rights: 


By the Bill of Rights a declaration 
was made obligatory upon every 
sovereign, whereby he _ repudiated 
transubstantiation. This declaration 
was to be made either at the corona- 
tion or before Parliament. It was so 
made by all the kings down to King 
George V, when a declaration that “I 
am a faithful Protestant” was substi- 
tuted for the controversial declaration 
(italies added). 


Two new works which are at present 
being acclaimed by historians are 
bound to be valuable addenda to the 
understanding of this Coronation Oath. 
They are 1) The Protestant Bishop, by 
Edward Carpenter (Longmans); 2) 
The High Church Party, 1688-1718 
(S.P.C.K.). 

Sir Walter Raleigh, by Philip Mag- 
nus, is Number 14 of Macmillan’s Brief 
Lives. This work is of interest to the 
genera! rather than to the religious his- 
torian. The author repeats what is gen- 
erally conceded, that Raleigh’s execu- 
tion by Jamie Stuart was an act of 
vengeance, a political murder, necessi- 
tated by James I’s design to appease 
an infuriated Spain. Yet an ungrateful 
James might have gratefully remem- 
bered that it was Raleigh’s raid on 
Fara after his sack of Cadiz that netted 
England the marvelous library of 
Bishop Osorius which was destined to 
form the nucleus of the renowned 
Bodleian Library catalogued at Oxford. 

If Sir Walter was always “a stranger 
to caution,” yet was peer to Drake, 
Grenville and Hawkins, might one not 
be tempted to envision this romantic 
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sea-hawk and adventurer-explorer as 
one of nature’s darlings, but star-crossed 
from his very birth? At least the en- 
tanglements of his tangled skein of life 
suggest such might indeed have been 
the case. 

By my British correspondent David 
Ogg is hailed as “a sound, solid, un- 
imaginative historian, whose main con- 
tribution is not so much new research 
and material, but a fairly balanced 
judgment and clear presentation of 
existing material and opinions, a very 
good ‘Second Class’ man.” 

Sir Philip Magnus will be remem- 
bered as the fourteenth scholar who 
was allowed access to the Gladstone 
family papers. From them he hewed 
a scholarly life of the great statesman 
which elicited from Sir Harold Nicol- 
son this well-deserved plaudit: “among 
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the best biographies of the last ten 
years.” 

Each book merits the attention oj 
readers of this Review whose particular 
literary field is world history. 

C. PRENDIVILLE 


Mariology 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MAarioLocy. By 
Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. (New York: 
Benziger, 1956), pp. xx + 203. 
$3.75. 

One would expect any book on Our 
Lady authored by the founder of the 
Mariological Society of America to be 
clear, exact and erudite. Father Carol’s 
latest book, Fundamentals of Mariol- 
ogy, is just that. The clarity is 
achieved largely by the presentation of 
the matter in traditional scholastic 
form: state of question, adversaries, 
proof, ete. This, together with the 
brevity, also accounts for the exactness. 
The author’s copious references on al- 
most every page to sources and related 
materials evidence the mind of the 
trained and experienced theologian. 

The book, following in its general 
division and presentation the standard 
work of Father Gabriel M. Roschini 
has two parts: one, Singular Mission of 
Mary; the other, her Singular Prerog- 
atives. Mary’s Universal Mediation 
and Queenship stand out as leading 
chapters in the first part, while the 
treatment of Our Lady’s death and 
assumption are the striking chapters 
among the prerogatives of the Blessed 
Virgin considered in the second half. 

The author, in discussing Mary as 
co-Redemptrix, holds with the majority 
of modern theologians that her co- 
operation in Christ’s redemptive work 
was proximate and immediate. After 
a concise and pointed explanation of 
his position (p. 57 ff.), he substantiates 
it with pertinent papal documents and 
the teaching of tradition. But, to our 
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disappointment, for a fuller treatment 
of this intriguing and controverted 
question the reader is referred to the 
author’s more exhaustive three-volume 
work on Mariology. 

Father Carol frankly admits this 
volume to be the summarized lectures 
given to graduate students, “mostly sis- 
ters and a few priests and seminarians.” 
For them, we heartily agree, the book 
is admirable. He suggests in the Intro- 
duction that “it is likewise suitable for 
instructing the laity.” After using 
parts of it during the past summer in 
classes on Mariology for several hun- 
dred college people and high-school 
seniors in different sections of the coun- 
try, this reviewer is hesitant in voicing 
complete agreement. We should like, 
however, to see Father Carol adapt the 
book to just such a group of students. 


We feel he could produce a uniquely 
wonderful work. 

We venture to suggest the super- 
abundant references to specialized stud- 
ies in foreign tongues would be 
omitted; in many instances “the almost 
outline form” would be filled in to make 
the work more palatable and inviting: 
the decidedly abstruse scholastic ex- 
pressions would be either omitted, or if 
indispensable, explained. On the first 
page of the first chapter, for example, 
to confront the laity with, “That means 
that Our Lady did not merit this Ma- 
ternity in the order of intention, as the 
Schoolmen say, .. . but in the order of 
execution” is in our experience rather 
forbidding. 

But as a reference book for the laity, 
perhaps, and as a text book for semi- 
narians and “repetition manual” and 
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preaching aid for every priest, the 
volume is ideal, by far the best that has 
come to our notice. 

i. J. WEISENBERG, 8.J. 
Ignatius’ Plan 


An IGNnaTIAN ApprROACH TO DIVINE 
Union. By Louis Peeters, S.J.; 
translated by H. L. Brozowsxi, 3.J. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956), pp. xiv 
+ 114. 

His military training made Ignatius 
of Loyola a man of action, so that it 
Inay come as a surprise to some to learn 
that he great mystic. Father 
Nadal termed him “a contemplative in 
(p. 62). He was a schoolman, 
he never taught a class. At the 
time of his death, July 31, 1456, he had 
founded 33 colleges. Today the Com- 
pany of Jesus conducts 5,211 educa- 
tional institutions, including 341 semi- 
naries. 

The saintly Inigo was a missionary; 
vet he never left the Eternal City after 
his Society was formally approved. 
However, he sent to the Orient the pa- 
tron of all Catholic foreign missioners, 

. Francis Xavier, the first of a long 
line, whom no man may 

It is reckoned that one out of 

every seven missionaries, is a Jesuit. 

Of its 33,000 members, one-sixth of the 

Company is dedicated to the foreign 

mission apostolate. 

“Beloved father and lawgiver,” to 
quote Pope Pius XII in his apostolic 
letter, Magna cum jucunditate (July 
31, 1955), heralding the opening of the 
“Ignatian Year.” Ignatius wrote the 
Constttutions of his order and lived to 
see them approved. Macaulay is said 
to have referred to them: “Give me the 
Jesuit Constitution and I will rule the 
world!” As father and lawgiver, Loyola 
knew the value of obedience, that “order 
is Heaven’s first law.” These Consti- 
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